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INTRODUCTION 2015984 
FRANK STRINGFELLOW 


Here are gathered together some of the adventures and ex- 
periences of that already legendary Virginian, Frank String- 
fellow; by himself and by others who knew him well. Born 
June 18, 1840, the days of his early twenties, from 1861 to 
1865 — almost 100 years ago — were not lacking in excite- 


merente. 


In the Spring of 1861, young Frank Stringfellow returned 
home from Mississippi to offer his services to Virginia and the 
Confederacy. At this time he was not of strong physical con- 
stitution, and it was only after repeated attempts to enlist that 
he was accepted in the “Powhatan Troop” of the Virginia Cav- 
alry, on May 28, 1861, at Culpeper, Virginia. It is remarkable 
that he was able to withstand the rigors of service as a scout 
and partisan; but it seems his physical condition gradually im- 
proved under the stimulation of his active life. 

On detached service as a scout almost from the beginning 
with Capt. Lay of the Powhatan Troop at Manassas; he was 
soon to gain the attention and confidence of Gen J. E. B. 
Stuart, the Cavalry Commander. As his accomplishments and 
the value of his services increased, he was also held in high re- 
gard by Gen. Wade Hampton and Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, of the 
Cavalry. 

Before long, his ability and services attracted the attention 
of Gen. Robert E. Lee. For him, and the cause of the Confed- 
eracy, in spite of his youth, Frank Stringfellow performed in- 
valuable service as a scout. He was proud to be called “Lee’s 
Scout.” | 

But let him tell how he first became a Scout. — 


BECOMING A SCOUT _ 


I was only a private soldier for a great part of the war, and 
but a boy. It could not be expected that I should have done 
very much, or known very much. What I have to communi- 
cate is almost entirely from memory. My efforts to keep a 
diary failed, because it was often lost to the enemy. That I 


shall speak often of myself is because much of my experience 
was acquired when I was alone with God. I shall speak of 
things as I saw them. 

I was what is called in military language a Scout, in the 
Army of Northern Virginia. I began by “running the gauntlet” 
at Manassas, and passed our own pickets before I attempted 
the Enemy’s. Then I ventured out of our lines, little by little, 
until I was at home in the Northern Army. Gen J. E. B. 
Stuart ordered me to report on detail for special duty as a 
Scout; as also was John Mosby, who later became a Partisan. 

My business was to get information; but my taste, and 
tempting opportunities, often led me to assume the character 
of a Partisan. I often indulged in capturing Picket Posts; en- 
gaged in raiding parties on wagon-trains; in delaying the march 
of an advancing column; or in seeking to surprise lightly- 
guarded Generals at headquarters, where they felt secure from 
attack. 


From John Esten Cooke’s “The Wearing of the Grey” 
THE CONFEDERATE SCOUT 


The Scout in the Army of Northern Virginia occupied a posi- 
tion in many ways different from that of the regular Confeder- 
ate soldiers. Often going alone on secret missions, he was en- 
tirely on his own, as there was no one near to give him orders. 

He depended for success on the quickness of his eye, his 
hand, and his wits. He was silent in his movements, low-toned 
in his speech, moderate in his habits. Usually he knew every 
road and path in the country where he scouted. He slept rarely 
in houses, preferring the woods. He would flank enemy 
pickets, penetrate to their camps, learn their number and posi- 
tion; and was always on the lookout for stragglers from whom 
he could learn their plans. If he could not flank the enemy 
pickets, he would charge them. If he could not glide through 
the lines, he would fight through. 

When he related his adventures, he did so with a laugh, 
seeing the humorous side of affairs. His life seemed chiefly 
attractive to him because of this side of it, and he jested about 


his perils with a gay spirit that was one of his greatest charms. 
He had escaped from deadly peril, fooled the foe; then en- | 
tertained his friends around the camp fire with a humorous 
recital of the happenings. 

He worked, watched, and fought; endured hardship, and 
risked liberty and life hourly. If he fell, it might be in the 
depths of some forest, where his bones would moulder away 
undiscovered. But while he was alive, he lived a full life. He 
loved his work, and gave to the cause a piercing eye, a ready 
hand, and a daring soul. For his often invaluable services and 
his risk of life night and day, if he received nothing he was 
perfectly content. He asked only the liberty to roam, to hunt 
the enemy after his own fashion; and to die in single combat, 
if he must, with the pistol. 


GEN, J. E. B. STUART’S SCOUT 


One of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart’s Scouts was a young man who 
had enlisted in the cavalry early in 1861, before he had yet 
reached his twenty-first birthday. He was to advance until he 
gained the confidence of Gen. Robert E. Lee, in his ability in 
his chosen line. 

None was braver or more intelligent. Innumerable were 
his adventures, almost incredible his hair-breadth escapes and 
his reckless dare-devil exploits. The annals of fiction contain 
nothing more moving or curious than some of his experiences. 
He was a ranger born. Passionately devoted to his dangerous 
calling, he followed it not from hope of reward or because of 
ambition for distinction. He was never so happy as when beat- 
ing up the quarters of the enemy, or throwing them into con- 
fusion by some sudden attack. In person he was suited to his 
calling, stout but active; a good hand with pistol and sabre, 
quick of eye, and with nerves no peril could shake. He usually 
preferred to go on his secret missions alone, depending on his 
own quick eye, strong arm, and trusted weapons. 

No one seemed more amiable, or had a brighter or more 
friendly smile. That smile did not deceive; in him there was no 
deceit of any sort. He was sincere with his friends, but he loved 
his calling most of all. He assailed the enemy wherever found, 


and inflicted upon them all the injury in his power. He hunted 
them, and now and then the enemy returned the compliment. 

In his work, when he could not slip by an enemy picket at 
night unobserved; his habit was to brace himself in his stirrups, 
draw his pistol, and at the picket’s: 

“Halt, who goes there?” he would shout: 

“Form fours. Draw sabres. Charge!” 

Leading an imaginary cavalry squadron, he would thunder 
forward with loud yells, firing his pistol as he charged. The 
result was that the picket fired wildly at him, and then fled at 
top speed before the tremendous onslaught of the imaginary 
rebel cavalry. Whereupon the scout passed through at a thun- 
dering gallop, driving the picket before him. At just the right 
moment, he turned into the woods and was “within the lines.” 

When the enemy made a stand at the next rising ground to 
receive the expected charge — none came. When they returned 
to investigate, the scout had disappeared. 
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CAPTURING THE COLONEL’S HAT 


In the summer of 1863, Gen Stuart’s Scout started out 
toward Warrenton with three companions. After sleeping in 
the woods, the little party went on in the direction of Catlett’s. 
There were plenty of Federal camps in this section, and they 
planned to capture some of the blue people. 

As they approached the railroad, they carefully began to 
search for the camps. Reaching the top of a hill where they 
were concealed by the woods, they saw in the valley below two 
Jarge camps not far from each other. In each, Federal soldiers 
were lounging about in careless security. 

Here was game before them waiting to be snared. Stragglers 
from Federal camps — adventurous explorers of the surround- 
ing country in search of butter, eggs or fowl — these were the 
favorite victims of the scout. From them he often obtained val- 
uable information, excellent horses and equipment, and the 
finest of revolvers — all articles in his line of work. 

But this time the scout had loftier aims. The three with him 
were tried and trusted men. With an army of this size he felt 
able to operate in the open field, making up by dash and au- 
dacity what he lacked in numbers. Having decided he could 
effect something important, the scout awaited his opportunity, 
which soon came. 

Suddenly they saw a troop of cavalry approaching on the 
_road from one camp toward the other. It was apparently the 
escort of some officer of distinction. The party numbered at 
least twenty, but the scout was unable to resist the temptation 
to attack. To do so would at least throw them and their camps 
into confusion. The scout and hunter of bluebirds never ex- 
perienced greater pleasure than when he could alone, or with 
two or three companions, frighten and startle to arms a 
whole regiment or brigade of his enemies. 

The four men accordingly quietly made their way down the 
hill, under cover, to the side of the road. The scout in a few 
words explained his plan to the others. The Federal officer 
came on in profound security, feeling as safe as if no Confed- 
erates were within many miles. 

Suddenly, with a yell that rang through the hills, the scout 


and his men charged to the combat. The escort did not wait for 
the shock. Believing themselves attacked by a regiment of 
Rebel cavalry and doomed to certain destruction, they turned 
their horses and broke in disorder—flying back to the camp 
they had left, pursued by the three men. 


The commander, a Colonel, acted with more courage. The 
scout had shot him through the arm, but he attempted to draw 
his pistol and fight, calling loudly to his cowardly escort to 
stand. The scout immediately closed in with him, but the 
Colonel’s horse set off at full speed for the other camp toward 
which he had been going. Turning his own horse, the scout 
followed, yelling and firing his pistol. 


The chase was exciting and singular. The camp of a whole* 
brigade was ahead, not four hundred yards, and the scout was 
on the heels of the Colonel who was already on the outskirts 
of his camp. The men ran from their tents in astonishment and 
dismay, certain a regiment of Rebels was on them. On the 
Colonel ran his race for a valuable stake — his life. The scout 
did not relax his gait or slow his pursuit. Now they were in 
the camp, but the Colonel still dashed on, and the scout still 
followed in his tracks, firing as he came. The Colonel shouted 
to his men: 

“Shoot the d——d rascal. Shoot him. There’s only one of 
him.” 

The scout laughed and banged away with his pistol. The 
Colonel was in a frenzy of rage. His frightened horse shied and 
the Colonel’s hat blew off, but the owner could not stop to get 
lt 

The scout threw himself from his horse, picked up the hat, 
and mounted again, laughing. But by now the game was grow- 
ing more dangerous. The men had recovered from their 
astonishment and were running for their guns. He had no de- 
sire to be at the receiving end of a volley of musketry. Waving 
the captured hat in one hand, he fired his last shot at the 
Colonel with the other and retreated at a gallop — laughing at 
the musket balls that followed him. 

He rejoined his men who had pursued the escort into the 
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other camp. Then as the whole place was buzzing like a nest 
of hornets, they quietly disappeared in the forests of Fauquier, 
where pursuit was impossible. 


GAP LURING 3) ER DERATSCOLONEL 


The chosen field for the operations of the scout was the 
county of Fauquier, not only because the enemy frequented 
that region, but from its great adaptability to partisan activities. 

In the year 1863, the scout made a little excursion into the 
Chinquepin Territory in search of information, adventure, 
spoils — whatever is found to charm the free ranger of the 
woods. Mounted on a good fresh horse, with pistols at his 
side and a good stout heart to back the ready hand — he set 
out alone, trusting to Providence to guide him, and his own 
skill and courage to bring him through. 

The country swarmed with the enemy; to find out their 
strength, position, and probable designs was his main object. If 
however, the chance to strike a blow presented itself, he in- 
tended to seize upon that opportunity. Such opportunity did 
present itself, 

Near Warrenton, the scout was riding through a thick body 
of woods. All at once, on turning a bend in the winding bridle 
path he came suddenly upon a Federal Colonel, followed by 
two orderlies. The undergrowth was so thick and the earth so 
soft that he was unaware of their approach until the horses’ 
heads were almost touching. 

For a moment they gazed at each other without motion and 
silently. The Colonel seemed to have an impression that the 
silent man before him was a foe, and the scout soon gave him 
good reason for this opinion. His hand flashed to his pistol 
but he was unable to draw it quickly. The Colonel was busy at 
the same task, and while this was going on the following dia- 
logue ensued: 

‘You are a guerilla,” the Colonel, excitedly. 

“What if I am?” the scout, seal 

“What do you want?” ee colonel. 

“You,” the scout. 

With these words the scout banged away with his ital 
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causing the two orderlies to beat a sudden retreat. The Colonel 
fired his pistol and turned his horse to retreat, but the scout 
was too quick for him. In an instant he was beside his man, and 
ordered him to drop his pistol and surrender. This command 
was doggedly obeyed, but the scout had no sooner achieved 
his object when he found himself threatened with a new 
danger. 

Horses’ hoofs sounded on the road behind him, and look- 
ing through an opening in the trees he saw a party of Federal 
cavalry, attracted by the pistol shots, coming on him at a 
rapid gallop. Not a moment was to be lost as he saw his prize 
about to be snatched from him. Cocking his pistol in his right 
hand and ordering his prisoner not to utter any outcry on pain 
of death, he seized the Colonel’s bridle in his left hand, put 
the spur to his horse and set off at a tremendous gallop with 
his captive alongside. 

On went the race for life. His pursuers sighted him and saw 
his intention. With loud shouts they called on him to stop, or 
they would fire. The scout laughed. Would such a threat halt 
him? He had profound contempt for bullets from carbines 
fired by Federal cavalry, and if the coolest and most exper- 
ienced marksmen had menaced him, the effect would have been 
the same. Surrender was out of the question and instead of 
slackening his gait, he spurred on even faster, carrying his 
Colonel with him. 

The pursuers howled with rage and followed like wolves 
upon his track. Every moment they seemed gaining upon him, 
and the Colonel’s countenance began to exhibit lively anticipa- 
tion of rescue. But to aid his friends seemed hopeless. The scout 
had him completely in his power. Whenever he turned his eyes 
toward his captor as they sped on, the grim muzzle of the 
pistol met his view; and the expression on the scout’s face 
plainly told he would hesitate at nothing. He had determined 
to bring his prisoner out of the lines or leave him dead, and 
the Colonel did not venture to raise his hand. 

The cavalry still thundered on the track of the scout and his 
prisoner, and the two horsemen continued to fly at headlong 
speed. They passed out of the woods across an open space and 
into the woods again. All trace of a road, except a narrow 
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bridle path, now vanished. The shouts were again close. The 
approach of his friends induced the Colonel to try a scheme. 
The trees were so close together it was hard for the two riders 
to pass along the narrow bridle path abreast. On the side of 
the Colonel, the left side, ahead of them was a stout tree trunk. 
To pass to the right, it would be necessary to draw in his knee 
to avoid scraping the trunk. | 

The Colonel’s object was to pass to the left of this tree and 
force the scout, as he passed to the right of it, to loose his hold 
of the prisoner’s bridle. Then the Colonel would suddenly 
check his horse, wheel around, and make his escape. 

He now violently pulled his rein to the left, and dug his 
right heel into the horse’s flank. But the scout was too quick. 
for him. He was not one to be outgeneraled by so simple and 
transparent a trick. Just as quickly, he jerked the horse’s head 
still more violently toward him, forcing the horse and rider to 
pass between him and the tree. The Colonel’s knee crashed 
against the trunk, his foot was dragged from the stirrup, and 
his boot nearly torn from his leg, which was painfully bruised 
and lacerated. 

The low tones of the scout, as he regained his seat in the 
saddle, warned him that any further attempt to escape would 
be followed by instant death. The accent of voice satisfied the 
listener that the speaker was ready to carry out his threat. 

The scout continued to race on, followed by the Federal 
cavalry. No further attempt was made by the Colonel to es- 
cape. His cavalry troop began to relax their pursuit, and finally 
turned and gave up the chase. 


RIDING THE COLONEL THROUGH HIS 
~~ OWN CAMP 


As the scout rode along with his prisoner, the Federal 
Colonel, a sudden and unforeseen danger confronted him. As 
they rode out of a woods directly in front of them was a large 
camp. To rapid questions, the Colonel replied that the camp 
before them was his own. Imagine the full comedy of the situ- 
ation. 


What should the scout do? Should he charge at a thunder- 
[10] 


ing gallop the camp of a full Federal regiment in which scores 
of men were lounging about the tents; and by his side a pris- 
oner in tow, the Colonel of the regiment — charging some- 
what unwillingly with his captor? 

He was equal to the occasion. Not only would he charge 
upon the camp, but also through it. The boldest course was 
the best. Informing the Colonel that at his first outcry a pistol 
bullet would be sent through his heart, he dug the spur into his 
horse’s side. Dragging his captured Colonel on, he raced be- 
tween the rows of tents and was through the camp before the 
surprised men knew what was happening. Followed by a few 
random shots, he and his prisoner were soon in the woods on 
the other side of the camp. 

Once in the woods again, the scout was comparatively safe. 
There were no signs of cavalry and the slow infantry could 
not catch the rough rider and his captive. He now cooly turned 
to the latter and requested his name and regiment. No reply. 
He saw that coercion was necessary, so pointing his pistol at 
the prisoner’s heart, he said softly: 

“Colonel, I asked your name and regiment.” 

“T refused to give it,” sullenly replied the officer. 

“Tf you don’t, PH kill you.” 

The officer looked at his captor, and seeing that he was 
quite in earnest, replied: 

“My name is Colonel N—, and my regiment is the —th 
Pennsylvania.” 

“All right, Colonel, I see we understand each other. Now 
I wish you would tell me anything you know that you think 
will interest me.” 

Laughing in his low fashion, he rode on with his prisoner, 
whose good humor began to return. It may be that the scout 
had not, in the Colonel, met with a very desperate son of 
Mars; but a philosopher who contemplated the probabilities 
of an early prisoner’s exchange and submitted gracefully to his 
fate. 

“That was a daring act,” said the Colonel, “and you have 
got out of this thing well.” 

“T rather think so, Colonel.” 
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“T ought to have been more on my guard. Well done. Yes, 
very well done. Especially going through my camp.” 

The two companions had grown quite friendly. The scout 
had long since returned his pistol to its black leather holster, 
and they rode along together through the woods in the friend- 
liest manner. Night came on and no house was in sight. They 
were both sleepy, and decided to halt. The scout simply took 
his prisoner’s parole not to attempt escape, and in five minutes 
they were sleeping side by side. 

Rising at daylight, they proceeded on their way. In a few 
hours the captor was within the Confederate lines with his 
Colonel. 


HUNTING BLUEBIRDS 


The scout’s life was not a tranquil one and he had many 
curious adventures. One such resulted from his love of hunt- 
ing Bluebirds. Bluebird hunting had its attractions, but the 
hunter also ran some risks. 

One fine day in 1863 he took four men, made his way across 
the Rappahannock and reached the neighborhood of Warren- 
ton. Leaving that town to his left, he struck out with his party 
for the railroad. Coming near a Federal camp, he placed his 
four men in the woods. Taking a position on the road, he 
awaited the appearance of Bluebirds. 

Soon a stray Federal cavalryman came along, and seeing the 
scout sitting quietly on his horse, had no fear of him. When 
he came within a few yards the scout put his pistol on him and 
took him prisoner, calling one of his men from the woods to 
take charge of the Bluebird. 

The prisoner had hardly been conducted into the woods 
when two other Bluebirds appeared, coming down the road 
from the same direction. The scout considered them fair game 
also. He called to his men, but they did not hear him. So he 
resolved to capture the two new cavalrymen by himself and 
advanced toward them. Suddenly another man came out of the 
woods and joined them, making three. He still designed attack- 
ing them when another appeared, making four. As these four 
approached, they suddenly drew their pistols and ordered 
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him to surrender. He was within five feet of them, holding 
his pistol in his hand. He asked, cooly: 

‘What do you mean?” 

“We mean,” said one of the cavalrymen, “that you are a 
guerilla and you are our prisoner.” 

“T am no guerilla,” said the scout. 

“What regiment do you belong to?” 

“The First New Jersey,” replied the scout. 

‘Who commands it?” 

“Major Janaway.” 

“Right. Who commands the brigade?” 

“Colonel Taylor.” 

“Right again. Who commands the division?” 

“Took here,” said the scout, who was thoroughly acquainted 
with every part of his role, “I’m tired of your asking me so 
many questions, but Dll answer. The First New Jersey 1s in 
Taylor’s brigade, Gregg’s division, and Pleasanton commands 
the whole. I belong to the regiment and am no guerilla.” 

“He’s all right, boys,” said one of the men. 

“No, he’s not. I saw him capture one of our men,” said 
another. 

“You are mistaken,” said the scout. 

“You are a guerilla,” exclaimed the man. 

“And how do I know you are not guerillas?” replied the 
scout. | 

“None of your talk. I know you are a guerilla, and you’ve 
got to go with us,” shouted the incredulous one. 


The scout now saw that it was neck or nothing. If he were 
taken to the picket post, he knew that his real character would 
become known. Accordingly he raised his pistol and fired, 
wounding one of the men. The others were ready and all 
fired, but strangely not a shot hit him. 

He then wheeled his horse and galloped back until he was 
opposite the point where his men were concealed. He swung 
around, and the men who had followed him all stopped sud- 
denly. The scout cooly crossed his leg over the pommel of 
his saddle and covered them with his pistol, saying: | 

“Now come on, you cowards. Charge me. I’m sure of two 
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of you.” 

They remained within fifteen steps for a few moments, then 
turned about and rode away from him. They had not gone 
fifty yards when shame seemed to overcome them. Whirling 
around, the three who were unwounded charged at him firing 
with their pistols as they came. 

The scout charged forward to meet them, emptying his 
barrels in rapid succession. The whole party then turned their 
horses and fled down the road, the scout pursuing them with 
shouts, and firing upon them until they reached their own 
picket post. 


HEARING HIS OWN DEATH WARRANT 


Another adventure of Gen J. E. B. Stuart’s Scout happened 
in 1863. It was in the country beyond the Rappahannock, not 
far from the foot of the Blue Ridge, in the county of Fauquier. 


In Fauquier, the scout had many friends he was fond of vis- 
iting on his adventurous excursions; but unfortunately he also 
had a number of enemies in the persons of Federal] soldiers. 
Detached bodies of the enemy were in the region, and the 
Federal cavalry scouted the main roads, greatly harassing the 
inhabitants. To harass their parties in return was the work of 
the rangers, and scarce a day passed without some clash in the 
fields or the forest glades, in which blood would flow on one 
side or both. 


Among the Federal forces, he had achieved a high reputa- 
tion as a scout and a partisan; and had also aroused in his ene- 
mies a profound hatred. His daring sorties, secret scouts, and 
audacious attacks on foraging parties had given them a lively 
time. Great was the joy of a Federal Colonel commanding 
pickets on the upper Rappahannock when he received word 
one day that the well-known scout was at a house not far 
from camp, where his capture would be easy. 

He was, in fact, at the house indicated. He had been sent 
on a scout in that region, and finding himself near a family he 
knew, took the occasion to visit them and rest for a few 
hours. That evening he was sitting in the parlor, talking with 
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one of the young ladies of the family, and perfectly at ease 
in both mind and body. His horse — an excellent one, recently 
captured from the enemy — was in the stable, enjoying a 
plentiful supply of feed. He had himself just finished a most 
delicious supper, to which bright eyes and smiles had given 
added attraction. 

Though at ease, he was disarmed neither of caution nor his 
weapons. His eye wandered unconsciously every few moments, 
from habit, toward the door; and around his waist was still 
buckled his belt, containing his pistols. Those never left his 
person, day or night, as long as the enemy was near. But now 
he was laughing and talking with the light-hearted carelessness 
of a boy. 

Suddenly his quick ear caught the clatter of hoofs approach- 
ing the house. Rising quickly, he went to the window. A glance 
told him that the new-comers were the enemy. So rapidly did 
they come on, that before he could move they had reached the 
very door. No sooner had they done so, than at a brief order 
from the officer in command, several men detached themselves 
from the troop and hurried to the rear of the house. In an in- 
stant every avenue of escape was closed. 

The scout saw, in the systematic manner 1n which they went 
about surrounding the house, that it must be a detachment 
sent out for his capture or destruction. They seemed sure of 
their game, which they had trapped. He must act with rapidity. 
Skill and decision alone would save him, if anything could. 
In a few quick words he explained the state of affairs. He in- 
formed his hosts that he was the game they were hunting; he 
had heard a price was set on his head; if there was no means of 
leaving the house, or concealing himself, he did not mean to 
surrender. He would not be taken alive, but would fight 
his way through the whole party and make his escape, or die 
attempting to do so. 

But his fair entertainers informed him that he need not lose 
hope, they would conceal him. One ran to the window and de- 
manded who was there; another closed the door in rear, the 
front door being already closed. Meanwhile the scout was 
hurried up the staircase by one of the young ladies, to show 
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him his hiding-place. : 

Just then, proof was given by the Federal cavalry of the 
terror they attached to his name. A sudden explosion shook 
the windows. Six or eight carbine balls pierced the front door, 
passed through, and whistled around the ladies gathered there. 
Afterwards it was learned that the rattle of the door-latch in 
the wind had brought on the volley, the noise was thought to be 
that made by the scout as he was about to rush out upon them. 


He had by this time been conducted by his fair guide to his 
hiding-place; which was in a garret entirely without furniture 
and with bare walls. Apparently there was no possible place 
for a man to hide. Nevertheless, here the scout was concealed; 
and his hiding-place was excellent, from its very simplicity. 
The garret had no ceiling, and the joists were even unboard- 
ed; but upon them were stretched two or three loose planks. 
The young lady hurriedly pointed to these. He understood in 
an instant; and swinging himself up, he reached the joist and 
lay down at full length upon one of the planks next to the 
eaves. 

The scout being placed in hiding, the young lady hurried 
down from the garret. At this moment the Federal soldiers 
burst open the front door, and swarmed into the house. The 
door of the garret having been left open, from his position on 
the plank the scout heard the following conversation: 

‘Where is the guerilla we are after?” sternly demanded 
the Yankee officer in command, of the lady of the house. 

“Fe was here, but is gone.” 

“That’s not true, and I’m not to be trifled with. I will 
search the house,” was his angry reply. 

“But, first read the orders to the men,” he added; address- 
ing a non-commissioned officer of the troop. This command 
was obeyed by the man, who was holding an official paper in 
his hand. The scout had the unusual experience of hearing 
read aloud a paper which recited his various exploits, com- 
mented upon his character in far from flattering terms, de- 
clared him a bushwhacker and guerilla, and ordering that he 
be put to death wherever he was found; the men being ex- 
pressly forbidden to take him prisoner. This order was from the 
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Colonel of the neighboring force, and the scout heard every 
word of it. 

He was to be pistoled or sabred. No hope of mercy; no sur- 
render taken. Death to him! 

Peril unnerves the coward, but arouses a fierce pride and 
courage in the brave. The scout was made of the stuff which 
does not cower before danger. His two pistols were carefully 
loaded and capped, and before he was taken, or rather Ailled, 
he would lay low more than one of the enemy. But he was still 
a long way from regarding his fate as sealed, He had an obsti- 
nate faculty of hoping, and took the brightest view of his 
critical situation. 

He intended to spring to the floor, shoot the one or two 
men who would probably penetrate the garret, and hurl them 
down the staircase. Then placing himself at the head of the 
stairs, he would defy others to ascend. He thought to himself: 


“T have two pistols and can hold my ground against the 
whole of them all night; unless they burn down the house, or 
bring a piece of artillery to shell me out.” 


The search for the scout speedily began. First the parlor and 
dining room were subjected to a rigid examination. Finding no 
trace of him, the men scattered over the house, ransacking 
every room. They compelled the young ladies to throw open 
the most private recesses of their chambers. They looked un- 
der beds, into closets, and behind dresses hanging in wardrobes, 
in vain search for their game. 

Sabres were thrust into beds to pierce and impale the dan- 
gerous foe if he were lying hidden between the mattresses; 
and the points of the weapons did not spare the female clothing 
hanging in the closets. The scout might be straightened against 
the wall behind those white garments. But a thorough search 
failed to uncover him, and soon no portion of the whole house. 
remained unexplored — except the garret! To this the party 
now directed their attention. | 

“What room is up there?” was the curt question of one of 
the men, to the young lady standing near him. 

. “A garret,” was her reply. 
“Fle may be there. Show me the way.” 
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“You see the way. I do not wish to go up there. The dust 
will soil my dress.” A growl greeted these words. The trooper 
turned to the black servant girl, Martha, who had been made to 
go around with the party in their search, holding a light. 

“You go ahead and show the way,” ordered the trooper. 
The girl laughed and declared that nobody was up there. But 
when he repeated the order, she ascended the stairs, followed 

by the man. 

_ The scout had heard every word. After the protracted 
search, he had begun to hope that the danger was over. Now 
he prepared for the crisis. He heard the ascending steps of the 
servant girl, followed by the tramp of the trooper, whose 
heavy sabre rattled and clanked as he mounted the stairs. 
Then a long streak of light slid over the garret floor. Cautious- 
ly raising his head, the scout watched the heads of the girl and 
her companion, as step by step, they mounted into the garret. 

Martha held up her dress with pretended horror of the 
dust; and when she saw a full stream of light was directed 
into the room, she paused. With a low laugh, she called her 
companion’s attention to the fact that there was nothing what- 
ever in the garret. But this did not satisfy the trooper. The 
gir] was told to continue on, and in a moment they were both 
standing in the room. 2 

The scout, through a crevice in the plank, calculated where 
he could shoot the man to best advantage. Discovery seemed 
inevitable. He was lying directly over the head of his enemy. 
He cautiously moved his finger to the trigger of his pistol, 
which he had drawn and cocked. He would certainly be dis- 
covered in ten seconds, Then for an exhibition of his prowess 
as a Confederate soldier and scout, which should either relieve 
him from his peril, or force his enemies to respect the courage 
of the man they overwhelmed and put to death. 

The Federal trooper gazed around the garret for some 
hidden nook or cranny where a rebel might be stowed away. 
Then, all at once, the eyes of the man were upon the plank 
where the scout lay concealed. Now was the time. He was 
about to send a ball through his enemy’s brain. 

Suddenly he drew a long breath, removed his finger from 
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the trigger, and flattened himself to merge with the outline of 
the plank. Martha had adopted an excellent ruse, and as sim- 
ple as it was excellent. While conversing carelessly with the 
man, she had moved directly beneath the scout, so that the 
light threw the shadow of the plank on which he lay directly 
upward. His body, prone on the plank, was wholly hidden from 
view. 

In vain did the trooper move from side to side, evidently 
suspecting something. He ordered the girl to hold the light 
to shine on the dusky recess beneath the rafters. She readily 
did so, but so cleverly that at every move, the shadow still 
concealed the scout. Soon this comedy, in the issue of which a 
man’s life was involved, came to an end. 

Satisfied that the garret contained no one, the man turned 
about, and the scout heard the clank of his sabre recede gradu- 
ally as he descended the stairs. The Federals remained at the 
house some time longer, their officer exhibiting great anger 
and disappointment at the failure of his expedition. He warned 
the lady of the house that if she harbored “guerillas” there- 
after, her house would be burned, Leaving guards, they rode 
away. 

This was the signal for the scout to descend. A brief look 
through the window revealed the dark figures posted at fixed 
intervals around the house, but this only made him laugh. He 
did not fear them and had only one regret, the impossibility of 
taking his horse. To attempt to do so would reveal his presence, 
place the family in danger, and might fail. 

So he resolved to retire on foot. He bade his kind friends 
farewell and slipped out of the back door. Gliding along the 
garden fence beneath the shadow of the trees, he gained the 
nearby woods without being challenged. In an hour he was 
safe from all pursuit, at a friend’s home on one of the spurs of 
the Blue Ridge. 

This was how the scout heard his own Death Warrant. 


A DEAD MAN ‘SAVES HIS LIFE 


In 1863, when the Federal army lay around Culpeper Court 
House and Mitchell’s Station, the scout was sent out to learn 
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the number, position, and movements of the Federal forces. 
With two companions he crossed the upper Rapidan, passed the 
Confederate cavalry pickets, and carefully worked his way 
toward Mitchell’s Station. Gen. Meade had pushed his lines 
forward to this point a few days before and established large 
camps there. 

The scout and his men approached closer, dismounted and 
left their horses hidden in the thick woods. They carefully 
moved towards a large Federal camp, taking advantage of 
every cover. As they drew nearer they saw before them acres 
of canvas tents. Lazy-looking infantry were strolling about, 
guards walking their posts, and officers in trim uniforms went 
to and fro, saluted by the sentinels as they passed. 

The size of the camps gave the scout a fairly accurate esti- 
mate of the forces Gen. Meade had brought to this point. 
Spending the day moving cautiously around the camps, they 
discovered all that they could by such methods. It was from 
stragglers that he might extract still more accurate informa- 
tion. The prospect of butter and eggs was well-known to 
draw out foragers. To pick up some of these wandering 
soldiers was the object of the scout. His method was to come 
upon such individual or party unawares, silently present the 
muzzle of his pistol, and take them in charge. Once his prison- 
ers, all was friendly and peaceful, and all the information pos- 
sible was extracted. 

After a fatiguing day, the scout and his men lay down in 
the woods near a Federal camp to snatch an hour’s sleep before 
proceeding to their night’s work. Fate was to play them a sor- 
ry trick. Stragglers they designed to hunt and trap during the 
hours of darkness were to turn up in a fashion and at a mo- 
ment neither expected or desired. Woeful adventures were to 
befall them. | 

The scout had selected for their hour’s nap a spot where 
dense cover and encircling woods promised good concealment. 
They ventured to kindle a fire, which the chill of the Novem- 
ber night made welcome. By the carefully shaded blaze they 
warmed their numbed fingers, ate their hard bread and bacon, 
and spread their blankets. The scout took off his shoes, laid his 
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hat at his head, and sank to slumber. His companions were al- 
ready snoring nearby. 

They slept longer than they had expected, in fact through- 
out the entire night. As day drew near, the hostile Fate ap- 
proached in the shape of a squad of infantry soldiers from the 
adjoining camp. Armed with muskets, this party was on their 
way to forage for butter, eggs, poultry and other desirable 
items for a military breakfast. They stumbled upon the slum- 
bering scouts. 

The first intimation the scout had of the danger that menaced 
him was an instinctive feeling that some foe was near, even 
before he awoke. He opened his eyes to find the blanket sud- 
denly drawn away from his face, and to hear a harsh, sarcastic 
voice exclaim: 

“How are you, Johnny Reb? Come on, get up. We’ll give 
you more comfortable quarters than out here.” 

The scout was wide awake in an instant, and through half- 
closed lids took in the situation. The Yankees were six in num- 
ber, all armed and ready. The situation looked ugly. With 
his companions wide awake and on the alert there might have 
been some ground for hope, but they were slumbering in com- 
plete unconsciousness of danger. As to himself, he was in their 
grasp and practically disarmed. It was obvious that at the first 
move he made to draw his pistol from the holster at his waist, 
the six muskets cocked and pointing at his breast would be 
fired as one piece, and his body riddled with bullets. 


It was necessary to surrender at once, or to use strategy of 
some sort. The first was out of the question, for he had made 
up his mind not to surrender. The second alternative was left. 
A ruse had already suggested itself to his quick and daring 
mind, and this he proceeded to carry out. 

To the sneering address of his enemy he made no immediate 
reply, but again closed his eyes. He pulled the blanket up over 
his shoulders, and turning his back, muttered in a sleepy voice: 

“Oh, go away and let me sleep.” 

This reply greatly amused the men standing over him, and 
so much did they enjoy the evident impression of the “Johnny 
Reb” that he was among his own friends in the Confederate 
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camp, that they shook all over with laughter. The scout was 
a dangerous man, however, to make fun with, and believed in 
the proverb “he laughs best who laughs last.” While the men 
were highly enjoying the surprise he would feel when awake 
to the real nature of the situation, he was busy with the plan 
which he had made. 

Pulling his blanket still further over his head, he drew a 
long sighing breath, turning as men do in slumber. Cautiously 
he moved his hand beneath the blanket toward the pistol at 
his belt. The hand slowly stole downward under the cover, 
approached the weapon, and then he had grasped the handle. 
A second careless movement extracted the pistol from the 
holster, his finger was on the hammer, and without noise 
the weapon was cocked. 

The scout was just in time. The squad had finished their 
laugh, and now decided to bring the affair to an end. The 
leader stooped down and dragged away the blanket. The muz- 
zle of the scout’s pistol was at his breast. A shot rang out. He 
fell forward dead, covering the scout with his body. 

The rest of the squad levelled their muskets at the scout, 
and fired as one. None of the balls reached him. All entered 
the body of their leader lying across the scout, who was un- 
harmed. He sprang to his feet, with his deadly revolver in 
hand, still having four charges. Those he fired in rapid suc- 
cession, but with good aim, and more of the five remaining 
men fell. The others, dropping their guns, departed hastily in 
the direction of the Federal camp. 


ENTERING ENEMY LINES 


About the middle of Febuary, 1863, General Stuart, who 
attended to all out-post duties, desired me to press my busi- 
ness very closely. He offered me aid in men or money neces- 
sary to carry out plans to establish a regular and reliable com- 
munication with Washington City and its vicinity, so that no 
movement could either be made, or discussed freely, without 
my knowledge. 

It was necessary to examine the ground and to have a 
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personal acquaintance with all who were to be employed on 
my line of communication. I decided to go through the coun- 
try myself and pick the agents. 

Selecting two young men who lived in this section, we started 
for Fairfax County. Examining the enemy’s front, we found all 
the fords on Bull Run and the Occoquan River strictly guard- 
ed. We crossed the River at a point where there was no ford, 
and carefully moved up toward the picket line along a crest 
of hills beyond. The pickets were about 200 yards apart. We 
lay down to find where each was located, when they were re- 
lieved. Soon a squad of Cavalry passed on Patrol Duty. Our 
position being favorable for crossing the picket line, we 
crawled through on our hands and knees until we were far 
enough within the lines to walk toward a piece of woods. There 
we breathed freely in the shelter. 

We continued toward Mr. Charles Arundel’s, a famous old 
Confederate Picket Post, and the home of one of my guides. 
Poor fellow, he know not what his fate was soon to be. Cau- 
tiously we approached the house. All was well, and we were 
given our supper and some blankets so we could sleep in the 
pines; thinking that the house might be searched for “Johnny 
Rebs.” 

Morning came and breakfast was brought by old Mr. Arun- 
del. We proceeded to construct a rude fort of earth and stones. 
We planned to camp for a few days until we could become 
acquainted with the best man or woman for the work at hand. 


CAPTURING THE SUTLER 


There was a Sutler who often stopped at Mr. Arundel’s, 
seeming to be quite fond of hot breakfast and a little chat be- 
fore an old Virginia log fire. The ladies had told me of this 
man, and promised to let me know if he came while we were 
in “Fort Defiance,” but made me agree not to hurt him if we 
got into a fight. Quite early the next morning we heard a wa- 
gon rattling over the frozen ground, and in a moment several 
of the girls dashed down into the pines to tell us it was the 
Sutler’s wagon. As he had no load on the wagon, very possibly 
he had the “greenbacks” for which it had been sold. 
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Young Arundel knew the road and told me there was a 
bend in it, and that if we cut across we could reach a clump of 
bushes near the road before the wagon could come up. He 
pointed to a path that lead to the very spot. The girls, full 
of excitement, told us not to attack the wagon unless we were 
sure of a surprise, as there were men in it, though they did not 
know how many. 

We broke camp and were off at a full run. Although Arun- 
del slowed down, I pressed on and stumbled into the road just 
in time to catch the lead horse by the bridle and stop the wa- 
gon. I then put my pistol in the driver’s face and ordered him 
to surrender. He refused at first and seemed anxious to try 
the fortunes of war, but seeing the chances against him, he 
decided to comply. By this time Arundel had come up, and we 
found that two men in the wagon were only citizens going to 
see friends in the Army. 

But they had what I wanted, passes through the lines at 
Alexandria. I also found a few things in the wagon useful to 
my friends in the country. Turning the wagon off into a wood 
road, we hid all that we needed. Then taking a few dollars 
from the Sutler by way of toll for using Virginia roads with a 
Yankee wagon, to pay my own way in the Enemy’s lines — 
we released him. Having by our kindness won his heart, for 
we gave him back his wagon, team and other things, and 
especially his liberty which seemed dear to him; the Sutler 
went on his way, rejoicing in his freedom. And so did I, since 
I now had a pass to go in and out of the pickets around Alex- 
andria and Washington. 


VISITING ENEMY-HELD ALEXANDRIA 


Drawing nearer to Alexandria, I thought it best to venture 
alone so I sent back my guides, I had a double reason for go- 
ing into Alexandria. I wished to get agents for my line; but I 
also wished to see the little girl who two long years before I 
had “left behind me,”? who lived there. 

A cold north wind was blowing, and trembling with cold 
and faint with hunger, I presented myself to an old lady who 
was known as a “Union Woman.” But I was never afraid of a 
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Virginia Union Woman, so I went into the house and asked 
for supper — telling my simple story of cold, hunger and suf- 
fering. Feelings of pity were aroused in the kind old lady’s 
heart. She gave me hot biscuits and real coffee. Then I offered 
to leave and sleep in the woods. She looked out into the stormy 
night, and as a gust of wind whipped the snow in her face, said: 

“No, Honey, I can’t let you go out in such a storm. I 
couldn’t sleep a wink this night. The Yankees never search 
my house. Come back and sleep by the fire.” 

Realizing that the old lady had a soft place in her heart, I 
told her of my love and of the two long, trying years since I 
had seen my sweetheart. At last, after confiding in her, and 
saying many things which brought tears into her eyes, I looked 
her full in the face and asked her if she could not help me get 
into Alexandria. For a moment a cloud of doubt and fear 
seemed to hide the true old Virginia heart. But soon she agreed 
to help me if I would be careful not to mix her up in my 
trouble, if I were captured and hung. 

I asked her to get me a citizen’s suit, saying that I would 
leave my uniform with her until I returned. I remember one 
article — a most remarkable coat. The old lady said: 

“Tf my son sees this coat he will know it. He is working in 
Government employ in a place where he will likely see you if 
you go a certain road.” 

I decided to take the coat and run the risk. By now, I had 
my pass, my clothing, and was within fifteen miles of Alex- 
andria. Only one more thing was necessary — some pretext 
for going into the city. 

I heard that there was an old man, Olander Devers, who 
frequently went to Alexandria with wood. I went to see him 
to see if I could take a load in for him. It was still cold and 
stormy. The Enemy had a cavalry picket only 100 yards from 
his house. Moving very quietly up to the house so as not to 
arouse the dogs if any were around, I looked in through the 
cracks of the house, and listening carefully — was satisfied 
that there were no Yankees inside. 

I then tried the door easily, but it was fastened. I knew that 
if I knocked there would be such a commotion, with necessary 
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explanations, before I could’ get in, that the Yankees would 
certainly hear us. So I looked around for some better way to 
get in. As I moved around the house, I found that two short 
logs running to the chimney were loose, with a blanket hung 
up inside to keep the wind out. 

I moved the logs very gently and slipped into the room un- 
seen. I was behind the blanket, and moving it quietly to one 
side, I stepped out upon the hearth. As each one in the room 
saw me, one by one, old and young seemed to pass under a 
spell. Not a word was spoken. Fearing some sudden outburst, 
I asked them not to speak loudly for fear of the Yankees. 

“But who are you?” asked old Mrs. Devers, “Where did 


you come from?” 


“Flow did you get in here?” asked her husband, looking at 
his Yankee-proof door fastening and seeing all snug and tight. 
The younger members of the family still seemed in doubt 
as to whether I was man or ghost. 

After considerable effort, I quieted all and satisfied them 
I was flesh and blood by asking for something to eat. Mrs. 
Devers, persuaded that I was a Southern soldier, asked if I 
knew her son who belonged to “Mr.” Lee’s company. Getting 
some news of his Company, she proceeded to give me the best 
she had. My supper was one salt herring, no bread, tea, or cof- 
fee to help out; one salt fish, and nothing more — but it was so 
good. How good of those old people to take in a poor home- 
less soldier. 


THE TIGER-COLORED COAT 


When our scanty morning’s meal was over, soon after light, 
I hitched the pony to the cart. We loaded on the wood and I 
moved off in famous style to try my fortune at the first picket 
post. Committing myself and my enterprise to the care of 
Providence, I moved on with a bold heart, rejoicing in my suc- 
cess so far at every point of danger. Soon I was meeting 
squads of cavalry without feeling too consciously that I was a 
Southern soldier. 

At length I reached Fort Lyons where my pass must be ex- 
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amined by the Infantry picket. After looking it over very care- 
fully, and me in the same way, the soldier concluded that 
everything was all right. I was so happy I could have shouted 
for joy. I could endure any amount of cold, hunger and 
fatigue then, for just beyond was a prize the very thoughts 
of which had often nerved my arm in trying hours. Alexandria 
was nestling among the hills at just a little distance, so with a 
swelling heart I pressed onward. There was but one more point 
of real danger. I had still to cross the bridge that separates 
Fairfax County from Alexandria. | 

As I drove on one end, a Government team drove on the 
other. We met, the driver eyed me closely, then looked at the 
pony and cart — then at my old tiger-colored coat. The coat 
was an old friend to him, for it was his own; but the face of 
the one presently wearing it was that of a stranger. In a second 
I took it all in. He tried to speak to me, but I hurried on and 
made my escape. If I had stopped to talk, all would have 
been over with me. So narrow are the chances of war. Later 
I heard he went to his mother for an explanation, but for her 
sake matters were hushed up. 

The owner of the cart followed at a distance, with the un- 
derstanding I should leave it at a certain point where he could 
pick it up. Finally I reached a store where I had a friend, 
who I sent for my lady love — but not letting her know who 
was awaiting her. 

Many happy days were spent in the city. It was a time of 
year when no active operations could be carried on by the 
Army; and as I could hear from Washington in thirty minutes, 
I was well fixed. The joys of life however are short lived, 
and the time soon came when I must return to a more active 
life. With a heavy heart, I began to look for as safe a way 
from, as into Alexandria. 

Soon two patriotic Southern ladies offered their services, 
and it was agreed that a hack should be hired, with myself as 
driver. All preparations being made, I mounted the box and 
we started for the Land of Dixie. I saw ahead only separation, 
trials, danger and suffering, but with a firm conviction of my 
duty and trusting myself to God, I moved on. 
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RETURN FROM ALEXANDRIA 


Fresh perils were soon to come upon me, Presenting my- 
self at the first Picket post, I was allowed to pass. I guess 1 
made a good hack driver, but as we got farther and farther 
from the city, the hack seemed more and more out of place. 
Finally we reached Arundel’s, which was as far as I dared go 
with the hack. With a new driver, the ladies were to return 
to Alexandria; and with a new set of pickets on duty, the 
switch of drivers was not likely to be detected. 

At Arundel’s I learned of the death of his son and my other 
cuide. After I left, they captured some negroes in Government 
employ. Both falling asleep that night at the same time, their 
prisoners picked up an axe, killed them, and escaped. 

After saying farewell to my kind lady friends, I once more 
buried myself in the pine woods of Fairfax. In a day or so, I 
returned to the Arundel’s for food, and as it was so very cold, 
decided to risk sleeping in the house that night; being demoral- 
ized by my stay in the city. I had scarcely finished supper when 
my old friend, the Sutler, drove up. Since he was spending the 
night too, it struck me that I might get a little diversion by 
getting him to give the girls an account of his capture. As he 
was not to know I was there, I remained in another room with 
the door open so I could hear what he said. 


THE, SULLER AGAIN 


His account was very lively, and generally accurate, but he 
was mistaken in the number of men it took to capture him, and 
the size of the pistol I had. He said that at first he determined 
to make a fight, as the mouth of my pistol seemed the size 
of his thumb; but at the next look it seemed a carbine, and 
when he looked again it seemed like a young cannon. 

When his story was ended, I came into the room and we 
talked together until bedtime. He never suspected me, and 
when the hour for rest came, we turned in and slept together 
like brothers. I guess he didn’t know me because trimming my 
hair, shaving, and putting on city clothes made a great dif- 
ference in my appearance. The little pistol with which he had 
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offered to defend himself and which I had taken, I had given 
to my lady love. 


RETURN THROUGH LINES — MEETING FARROW 


My line of communication being established through Fair- 
fax County, I was anxious to return to our Army, report what 
I had heard and seen, and get my instructions for the spring 
campaign. I determined to capture a horse from the enemy 
and go out of the lines in good style. The horse being obtained, 
I rode up to the picket post near Mrs. Violet’s house, and pre- 
sented my pass. At the same time, I offered to trade horses 
with the picket. I only wanted time to examine the picket post, 
with the view of capturing it later, if possible. We could not 
exactly agree on the horse trade, so I offered him ten dollars 
extra. The picket said it was a Government horse, and that he 
would have to get permission to trade from his Commissioned 
Officer. 

J offered to go find the Officer at the reserve post, if he 
wished me to. The man said the Officer was at Mrs. Violet’s 
house, so I was now fixed. I could examine all the ground 
by daylight, and see how best to place my men in the coming 
fight. I found everything I was looking for except the Of- 
ficer. I had no use for him. Returning to the picket, I said to 
him: 

“It doesn’t matter now, Pll get your horse some other 
hime x 

I’m afraid he didn’t get the real meaning of that statement. 
On I went, full of fight — only wanting men. I crossed the 
river where there was no ford, and felt safe for the first time 
in many days. I had not gone more than a mile, when I heard 
the soft tread of approaching horses, deadened by the falling 
snow. Thinking that it might be a raiding party of Yankees, I 
concealed myself near the road. In a few moments they passed 
close by. I heard a low but familiar voice call my name, and I 
called out: 

“Farrow.” 

The rider drew in his horse, seized his pistol, and seemed 
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greatly agitated. I quickly told him who I was, then he said: 

“T thought you were dead. We heard you had been captured 
on the bridge going into Alexandria, and hung. We were just 
talking about you.” 

I asked if he could get any men to capture a Picket post, 
He said he had thirty-six men and was out looking for some- 
thing to do. He had heard of the very Picket post that I 
mentioned, and if we could cross the river would try to cap- 
ture it that very night. He had guides familiar with the coun- 
try, so we decided to cross near the point I had just come over. 
Of all the men, only three or four had ever fired a shot at 
the enemy. It was a new company, just formed for Capt. Far- 
row. I had estimated the Picket Post had fifty-three men. 

When we reached the river almost an inch of ice had 
formed, and the snow was falling fast. We had to jump our 
horses down several feet to the water. With carbines we broke 
the ice as carefully as we could, so not to have our approach 
known, But there was so much noise as the men tried to force 
their horses down the steep bank, that the pickets heard it 
and began firing — and running back to their reserve post. 

We struck the other bank at an ivy cliff so steep we had to 
dismount to get our horses up it. When we counted the men 
who had crossed over, we had but eighteen who could be in- 
duced to make the venture. Snow blown by a heavy north 
wind soon covered men and horses. On we moved, kept going 
by the excitement of looking forward to an unfought engage- 
ment. As we approached the Picket post, we dismounted and 
left our horses in the pines, and crept as near to the rear of the 
house and kitchen as possible. We then laid down in the snow 
to make our final arrangements. Capt. Farrow, with two men, 
went up to the back of the kitchen and ESS for some time, 
to find out when to attack. 

About thirty men and three commissioned officers were 
in the house — twenty men in the kitchen. The kitchen was 
very formidable, being a log house with holes through which 
to put guns and answered well as a fort. The plan was for me 
to take three men and storm the kitchen, and Farrow the rest 
to carry the house. Everything turned upon a surprise. If we 
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could catch them at an unguarded moment, we might hope for 
victory even against such odds. But since we had been heard 
crossing the river, the Yankees were certain we were hovering 
around somewhere. We could hear them guessing where we 
were, and boasting of their strong position. But there was a 
worse side of the picture still. What if we failed? 

There we were, cold after hours of waiting in the snow, 
uncertain as to the result of the fight — knowing we must 
capture the men before us or we could not escape. If we re- 
turned without a fight, when we tried to cross the river at a 
guarded ford, this group will fall upon our rear as we fought at 
the ford to get across. In less than an hour, day would be upon 
us, and we should have to fight a superior force, prepared for 
our attack. The Yankees would not go to sleep, though weary 
of watching in the bitter cold. Finally an officer said: 

“Boys, you can lie down for awhile. It is either a false alarm, 
or they have gone someplace else.” 

The words had hardly fallen from his lips, when Farrow 
came up and reported “all right.” We quickly made our ar- 
rangements, and the order “Forward” was given. Moving 
cautiously up to the kitchen, we halted a moment to say the 
last prayer before battle. 


THESPIGKE ISP Osler Giri 


Three more steps, and the sentinel sitting on his horse at 
the kitchen door was seized, dragged from his horse, and dis- 
armed. Several of us ran against the kitchen door, broke in and 
started firing at everything we saw. The enemy began firing 
rapidly with carbines and pistols, but as they had five men to 
our one, with all mixed indiscriminately, I suppose they shot 
some of their own men. During this fight I had several as 
narrow escapes from death as I had during the rest of the war. 

Once I had a carbine fired so close to my back that it jarred 
me. After the fight, I learned that one of our men, standing 
outside looking through a port hole, saw a man walk up to me 
and put a gun to my side. Thereupon our man shot the Yankee 


dead. 


I also had three or four separate fights with one of my 
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own men in the room. The majority of the men under Capt. 
Farrow did not know me. Besides I was wearing an officer’s 
hat with a black plume in it, and this man took me to be in 
command of the Post. He seemed convinced that it was his 
special task to kill me. Once I caught a glimpse of a pistol at 
my head, threw it aside just as he fired, cutting off a lock of 
hair just over my ear. I explained to him who I was and 
thought the matter settled. But while I was engaged in a fight 
with another man, he took his second shot at me, so close as to 
stick powder in my face. By now I was convinced I would have 
to take his pistol from him or he would kill me. 

We had a scuffle for life and I fell on top, but he even 
fired then, hitting the large brass buckle on my pistol belt. For 
a moment it knocked the breath out of me, and I had a strong 
notion to kill him anyway. But I explained again who I was and 
notified him that if he shot at me again I would kill him. 

The dead and wounded were lying on the floor, and the 
dust and smoke were clearing away a little when I saw a 
sergeant on the floor covered up under a blanket. When I 
ordered him to surrender, he pretended to have slept through 
all the fighting. I saw through his dodge, and keeping my eye 
on him, saw the blanket gradually raised and the mouth of his 
pistol turning toward me. But I got the first shot, and when he 
fired the ball missed me. I had fired all the loads in my pistol, 
when a soldier jumped up buckling his arms around him for the 
fight. As he did, I drew his own sword and gave him a back- 
handed blow on the head which landed him on the floor. 

While this was going on, my old enemy took one more shot 
at me. I was so exasperated by this time that I rushed at him, 
pinned his arms to his side, and threw him beyond the fire in 
the cabin hearth; taking my foot and settling him into position. 

As the last man surrendered in the kitchen, one of our men 
came and told me Capt. Farrow was shot, and had asked me 
to take command of his men and save them. I rushed out and 
found him shot near the heart by a carbine ball. He was one 
of my oldest men, the very first indeed ever assigned to me. 
Fearless as a lion, he had in him the material of which heroes 
are made, With his new commission as Captain of an Indepen- 
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dent Company had come determination to make his mark or 
die. As I reached him, he said: 

“T am mortally wounded, but I want to make one more 
fight before I die. Cock my pistol for me. I am numb now, 
so take me in your arms and carry me to where the Yankees 
ares 

In the front door of the house were some Yankees ready 
for a fight. As we advanced, they fired on us, Farrow firing 
every shot in his pistol. We cleared the entrance and the hall 
of the house. I laid Farrow down, then room after room sur- 
rendered as we advanced. Thus ended one of the most unequal 
fights I had during the war. After the fight, Capt. Farrow 
asked me to take him at least over the Occoquan River, but 
when we had gone but a short distance he said he could not 
stand the motion of the horse. I took him on my horse, and 
carried him to a near-by house, leaving him in charge of an 
old lady who put him in a bed and made him as comfortable as 
she could. He asked me to pray with him before I left; and 
sent presents by me to his family. That was a hurried and sad 
parting. 


FORCING THE FORD 


I mounted my horse and we dashed on for a ford on the 
river to try to reach it before it was light enough for the 
enemy to see the smallness of our force. We hoped to make a 
sudden rush upon the pickets and drive them before us. But 
the pickets were ready for us and made a good fight. They 
were strongly posted behind rocks on a ivy cliff, and our men 
had to charge along a narrow road with the cliff on one side 
and the river on the other. When we reached this point I ord- 
ered a halt, picked the best men to make the charge with me, 
and left the others with the prisoners. As I said, all were new 
soldiers. But the ford must be passed. 

I gave the order to charge. When the balls began to come 
from the rocks overhead, the men turned back. Not knowing 
this, I advanced alone; but the enemy did not give way. I 
then turned to find my men standing in the road judging this 
sort of fighting very poor fun, and wishing themselves well 
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out of it. I selected more men. and made the second and third 
charge, but no one ever went fully up with me, and the enemy 
refused to break. Then I felt a little wicked. 

I made up my mind to save my men against their own wills. 
1 formed my whole party and the captured horses all in one 
column, telling them all] to yell as they charged. I also added 
that I would ride by the side of the column and shoot the first 
man who halted in the charge. It was just light enough to see 
the column; but not enough to see of what it was composed. 
At the charge there was such a formidable yell the Yankees 
eave way in front, and we passed on under a scattering fire 
from the cliff. 

Our greatest danger was now over and we stopped to see 
what had been gained and lost. On our side we had lost a gal- 
lant soldier. We had brought off twenty-five prisoners and 
thirty-six horses, I had received one slight wound and a few 
scratches. The poor fellow who made so many efforts to kill 
me had received some burns. I do not remember that any 
others were hurt. 


CAPTURING GEN. GREGG’S HORSE 


Gen. Gregg, of the U. S. Cavalry, was camped near War- 
renton in Fauquier County. He had sent his Ambulance to 
Washington to get supplies of fancy articles of meat and drink 
for some special occasion, perhaps a birthday. I had learned it 
was to be back on the following day, and that he would also 
have a fine saddle horse for himself brought at the same time. 
I was satisfied that the Ambulance would be guarded by no 
less than a good company of men. 

Since most of my own men were absent. I sent a dispatch to 
Col. Mosby asking him to bring about 40 men, and his part 
would be all goods captured — except Gen. Gregg’s horse. 
So sure were we of the prize, that we divided the spoils before 
the fight. 

We reached the place in the pines where we decided to hide 
the men. They dismounted, and we posted the look-out at the 
road and guards around our hiding place to prevent surprise. 
Then we waited — all that cold, stormy day; and all through 
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the night. Still no Ambulance. The men lost faith; they and 
their horses were suffering. Mosby feared that I had been de- 
ceived by my informant. Just before night of another long, 
long, weary day, the Ambulance came in sight. Sixty men were 
guarding it. 

We let the advance guard pass. Then the order was given to 
“Charge.” The men charged, shouting, and we hit the center 
of the column. It was a hot fight for a few moments, but be- 
fore the enemy realized it, we had captured the Ambulance and 
20 prisoners. We had the dinner; and the General paid the 
bill. I was satisfied, for I had the General’s fine saddle horse. 


After the fight, we had some distance to go before we would 
be safe. In the vicinity were at least 4,000 cavalry under Gen. 
Gregg. Under the circumstances, we had no reason to believe 
the General would feel “soft-hearted” toward us. We had no 
time to lose. We thundered along over the rough roads, and 
soon reached the Warrenton - Alexandria Pike. As I knew the 
section well, I rode back to Col. Mosby and told him that by 
turning to the right, we could slip over out of sight of the 
Yankee Pickets posted at the Pike. 


He felt it was so dark and stormy that they could hardly 
see us if we crossed at the usual place. We were so tired that 
we were willing to take almost any risk to end our journey. 
We crossed in full sight of the Yankees. Soon they let some of 
us hear from them, but all who followed in line very closely 
escaped. Mosby was right in that he could get the men over the 
mountain before a large force could reach us. 


But as I passed a house where some very nice girls lived, I 
rode in for a moment to have a little talk, and tell them the 
results of our raid upon the enemy. The girls of that day were 
just like the girls of this day. They wanted us to give an ac- 
count of ourselves; and since the young men were no different 
either, we were glad to accomodate. 


When I rode back out of the yard to re-join the column, I 
met six or seven men at the gate that I took for Mosby’s rear- 
guard, not knowing that they were Federal cavalrymen. As I 
realized this, I quickly rode through them before they could 
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learn my identity. When they. were ready to question, I was 
gone. 

In a few minutes I joined the command, and as the danger 
was from the rear of the column, I fell in with the rear-guard. 


MOTHER WOUNDED 


My mother had just been severely wounded by a Minie ball 
which passed through her foot. Her house had been between 
two fires, and although a thousand balls and five shells had 
pierced the dwelling, she had been walking about attending to 
her duty as little concerned when hit as if perfect peace were 
reigning. She was always a good and brave woman. 

Hearing of her injury, I determined to go at once to see her. 
She was in the hands of the enemy and the house was occupied 
by Regimental Officers, and guarded by a regiment quartered 
in and about the yard. I worked my way on towards Racoon 
Ford on the Rapidan River, near which my mother was carried 
by the enemy. 


CAPTURING TWO MEN UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


On my way I passed near a camp under command of Gen- 
eral Casey. It was about 11 o’clock, and everything had quieted 
down for the night. I decided to pass through and see what 1n- 
formation, and supplies I could pick up. My extra crackers had 
been recaptured with my little mule. I slipped into one of the 
brush shelters just in front of a Colonel’s tent door, and rested 
myself on his bench. After calculating the probable forces 
there, I gathered up all of the Colonel’s newspapers and left 
the camp. 

As it was too late to visit my mother that night, I went a 
short distance and threw myself on the ground to rest — hop- 
ing to be up by light to select a better place for the day. But 
when I awoke it was too late to move about much, and as it 
seemed to be a fair location, I decided to remain just where I 
was until dark, and then get into the house. 

It was about 8 o’clock in the morning and I was sitting with 
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my back to the East, sunning myself, and reading the column 
of “Wit? in one of my captured papers. I was never happier 
and was laughing heartily over a piece I was reading, when lo! 
the shadow of a Yankee cap brim glided over my paper. Out 
of the corner of my eye I saw-a-gun-as it was brought to bear 
upon me, and then I saw the shadow of a second man as he 
stole up on me. 

Seconds seemed hours. What now? How many were there? 
What should I do — if not killed without a chance to fight, 
or out-general them? I put myself in the hands of the Lord 
and waited further developments. Both the soldiers then 
sprang at me, and shouted: “Surrender.” 

‘What does this mean? Why are you capturing a man in 
his own camp? You must be bush-whackers,” I said. 

“You look the most like the bush-whacker, but we have 
no time to talk. Give up your arms,” they demanded. 

I wanted time. I wanted to get those guns off of me for one 
second. I was not willing to surrender to two men — especially 
when a surrender might have an unpleasant ending. A con- 
versation ensued pretty much in these words: 

“If you are a Union soldier and in your own camp, what 
are you doing out here by yourself?” 

I replied that I wanted to be alone — which was certainly 
true. 

“What are you doing with that Rebel Captain’s coat on?” 

“You must be ‘conscripts’ or ‘bounty men’ or greenhorns of 
some sort. You must have just gotten into camp. If you are 
old soldiers you could never make me believe that you never 
have searched a Rebel house and confiscated all the uniforms, 
ahiag alspy (elites 

Then I took the lead. 

“Don’t you belong to General Casey’s Division?” 

“Yes,” they replied. 

“Don’t you know your own officers?” And then I pressed 
the point of treating an officer as they had done. They hesi- 
tated, seemed troubled, but then said: 

“Well ask one more question. Answer that right and we’ll 
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drop the matter. - - - - If you are an officer in our army, what 
are you doing bare-footed?” 

That was the question, but where was the answer? I had 
lost my hat, boots, overcoat, and the “Life of Stonewall Jack- 
son” by John Esten Cooke, which had my name and a note 
from the author on the fly leaf. The hat of the first prisoner 
I had taken earlier was confiscated, but the boots of both men 
captured at the time were so large that I could not keep them 
on, [he answer came: 

“Boys, I won’t tell you a lie to save my life. I am a South- 
ern soldier, and you have the advantage of me.” 

I had one chance left. My plan to talk the guns down had 
failed. I could not get my hands on my pistol while they were 
bearing upon me. So I determined to fall back on my last re- 
serves. 1 unbuckled my pistols while I was still sitting upon the 
ground and as I handed them towards the men, they both 
lowered their guns and snatched at the pistols — to have the 
credit for the capture. 

As they stepped forward I drew back my hand, whirled 
out the third pistol from a private belt, and ordered them to 
surrender. 

“The first one to raise his gun is a dead man. Throw down 
your arms.” 

I now had the advantage and they knew it. There was as 
sudden a change in their feelings, as there had been in mine 
when J. glimpsed the shadow slowly moving over my news- 
paper. They turned pale with fear and rage. I kept my eye 
upon them, and again ordered them to throw down their 
arms immediately — or I would kill both. 

Down fell the guns upon the ground. I ordered them back 
five steps, took up the guns, and put them under me to sit 
on. I made one of the men sit by a little hickory and the other 
by a white oak, and I sat some six or eight feet in front of 
them. I gained all the information from them I could, then 
joked them a little about being out-generaled. Then I pro- 
ceeded to entertain them by reading the very jokes that had 
amused me so much a few moments before. 

The prisoners at first never saw the point of even one joke. 
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They thought the paper dull and foolish, but I enjoyed it. 1 
joked them both for some time, but on finding one of the 
men very good-natured and the other ill-tempered, we both 
turned on the sour one and made his temper a little worse 
than it was by nature. At length I told the good-natured 
one that as he had been the man to ask me the question which 
came so near being the death of me — and since that time he 
had become interested in my behalf, I had no doubt that he 
would be pleased to prevent any further risk to my life from 
that cause, 

I was sure that I would only have to suggest it, and he 
would be pleased to give me his shoes. He was not altogether 
anxious to comply, but an army pistol completed the argument. 
After driving the deal, I cast a glance at my borrowed shoes, 
and thanked him for the comfort given me. 

Night came on, and I bound the prisoners not to tell of my 
presence in their midst — and released them, thanking them 
for their company. 


VISITING MOTHER WITHIN ENEMY LINES 


I went directly on toward the house in which my Mother 
was lying wounded. I knew nothing of the state of affairs 
about the house. To find where the guards were stationed, I 
decided to go to the overseer’s house to get information before 
attempting to enter the house where Mother was. 

I slipped up to the back of the building. Finding it full of 
soldiers, I waited quietly until a servant girl came near the 
window. I made just enough noise on the glass to attract her 
attention. She turned, and throwing her light full on my face, 
recognized me. She was so overcome with surprise that she 
became greatly agitated and uttered a startled cry. This be- 
trayed my presence to the soldiers. 

I quickly ran around to the front, and then walked slowly to 
the spring, about 30 steps from the door. There I found five 
or six men sitting and talking. Fortunately for me the moon 
was covered by heavy clouds. I asked for a “tin” — not a “tin 
cup,” which would have given me away as no Yankee — to 
get some water. 
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The soldiers who had been -inside when the girl cried out, 
meanwhile dashed out of the front door and ran around to 
the back where the window was. But by then, I was down at 
the spring. In the dark, I handed back the “tin” and walked 
on up the spring path toward the main house. On the way, I 
thought I would just step into a dark wood-shed for a mo- 
ment — to listen, pray, and plan. 

My first step landed on a man’s back. I took another step, 
and stepped on another soldier. As he growled at me, I took 
a third step, and stepped on a third soldier. I stooped down 
and found the shed full of Yankees. I stepped out as: quickly 
as I had stepped in. 

I walked on up the path to the outside kitchen. I opened the 
door, stepped in, and looked around long enough to see that 
there were about twelve soldiers lying before a blazing fire, 
and a few more sitting up talking. I was looking for my old 
nurse, Aunt Felicia. Not finding her in the main room of the 
kitchen, I went on into the adjoining room. There I found 
Aunt Felicia’s husband, Uncle George, asleep on a bench in 
front of a fire. I walked up to him and arousing him quietly, 
asked for his wife. 

Uncle George took me for my own ghost. His eyes opened 
wider and wider. He gasped for breath. He trembled like an 
aspen leaf. I believe that he would have died, had I not spoken 
to him. IJ relieved his fears by again asking for his wife. When 
I spoke, it threw open the flood-gates for a torrent of words: 

“Yankees, Yankees, Yankees, everywhar — Yard full, 
kitchen full, wood-shed full, house full — Yankees everywhar. 
Fly for your life.” 

I told him that I was going on into the house and I wanted 
him to help me. He was so alarmed that I could do nothing 
with him. Then IJ told him to send his wife to me so we could 
fixnongasplant | 

I stood in the shadow of a tree for a few moments and Aunt 
Felicia came out to me, as composed and ready to enter any 
plan as an old Soldier. I sent her for an old wrapper and sun- 
bonnet. Soon we both presented ourselves to the guard at the 
door of the house. 
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“Old woman, who is that with you?” he asked. 

“Old Miss is worse tonight and I had to get extra help to 
nurse her,” replied Felicia. We passed in. 

I had still to pass the Major commanding the Regiment, 
and several officers who slept in the house with him. This was 
done without creating suspicion and I finally arrived in my 
Mother’s room. Our meeting was a most happy one for both 
of us. 

I remained in the house several days, helping to nurse her. 
On any night, I could have gotten out of the house, and if any 
movement of the enemy had taken place, I could quickly have 
reported it. But all was quiet. 


THE FEDERAL DOCTOR REPORTS MY DEATH 


The following morning, the Federal Surgeon who was at- 
tending my Mother’s wounded foot, knocked at her door while 
I was sitting with her. I quickly stepped into the small closet. 
As he entered, he seemed to have something on his mind. Af- 
ter preliminary examination of the wound, and inquiry as to 
how she felt, he said: 

“Madam, I have bad news for you. I am sorry to tell you 
that your son is captured.” 

My Mother replied that it was bad news, if true. The Fed- 
eral Doctor was a good, kind man, and little by little he told 
her the sad news. 

“He is certainly captured, and is severely wounded.” 

Mother seemed hardly to believe him, but spoke as if it 
might be so. He grew bolder, as my Mother doubted. 

“His wounds are fatal — in fact he is now dead.” 

“He may be dead, but I have heard that so often it seems 
hard for me to believe it,” Mother replied. 

Then with the tenderness of a father, and the sagacity of a 
lawyer, he produced the evidence of my death in my own hear- 
ing: 

I was found asleep — Refused to surrender — Engaged in 
a hand-to-hand fight — Wounded three men — but was shot 
myself through the head — and fell a short distance from the 
scene. 
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The others, the doctor said, had made their escape, but had 
been seen several times since — and no doubt would be bagged 
soon. My Mother still doubted, so he continued with the cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

“But we have his boots, hat, overcoat, and even his book 
with his name in it, and on his dead body.” 

They had produced a dead body, but not mine; for as 
Mother knew, there I was in the closet. All the while, I was 
making notes of the conversation on the wall of the closet. 
When the doctor left, I came out — and Mother knew I was 
no ghost. 


SCOUTING GEN. SEDGWICK’S CAMP 


Now I come to how I examined the grounds around Gen. 
Sedgwick’s Headquarters before trying to capture him. Gen. 
W. H. F. Lee, son of Gen. R. E. Lee, had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy; so I resolved to try to capture a Federal 
General to exchange as a prisoner for him. I went to see Gen- 
eral Lee to tell him about my plan and to ask for men to carry 
it out. He seemed pleased and gave me an order on Gen. 
Stuart for as much Cavalry as was needed. I went to Gen. 
Stuart, who was full of it, and asked me to bring Gen. Sedg- 
wick to him, as they were old friends. But he made me promise 
not to hurt a hair of the General’s head. If I found I could not 
take him alive, I was to give up my prize. 

Leaving Cavalry Headquarters with a pass written by Maj. 
Harry B. McClellan of Stuart’s staff, a nephew of Gen. George 
B. McClellan, I made my way to ane vicinity of Warrenton in 
Fauquier Carat I went alone to prepare the way for my men, 
to locate the tent in which Gen. Sedgwick slept, the number of 
his guards and where placed. Finding the camp very heavily 
guarded, I decided to go in by day and examine the whole 
ground carefully. To accomplish this without suspicion I 
hired a carriage, and two earnest Southern ladies agreed to go 
with me. There were gallant Southern girls as well as men. 


Presenting ourselves at the picket post, we were allowed to 
enter in order to obtain a pass. Going up to within a few feet 
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of Gen. Sedgwick’s tent, I saw him reclining on a splendid 
cot, with the nicest robe I had seen in either army over him. 
There was an air of comfort and perfect security about his 
tent. The ladies did the talking, as they were both good at 
that. Before they were done with the officer, he would have 
civen us as many passes as we desired. My pass was handed 
to me by Capt. McClellan, a brother of Maj. McClellan on 
Gen. Stuart’s staff. I then had in my pocket passes from both 
armies, given me by brothers on opposite sides. 

Being satisfied with my examination of the ground, we 
then drove all around the town of Warrenton and looked over 
the Headquarters of Gen. Russell and Gen. Tolbert. From 
persons in Warrenton I knew, I gained al] the additional in- 
formation I needed. The day having passed pleasantly, I went 
back through the lines full of hope. 

I wrote Gen. Stuart and requested the men needed, but no 
commissioned officers, as they would not know the ground 
nor my mode of warfare. But before the men were selected, 
Gen. Sedgwick made a sudden move to the North of the 
Rappahannock River. By this move, he saved himself and his 
generals from a desperate night attack. 


ATTACKING GEN. BARTLETT’S CAMP 


Resolving to try to capture another General, I went to New 
Baltimore in Fauquier County, where I heard a Gen. Bartlett 
was camping in rather a free manner in an enemy’s country. I 
decided to give him a trial. 

I chose eleven picked men from the Cavalry. We moved 
silently along a little mountain road until we came within two 
hundred yards of the camp. There the men were formed and 
siven their final instructions. I took the lead to carry out my 
plans. As I knew of the cavalry force operating in that section, 
when the picket halted us with “Who goes therer” I replied 
“The Third,” meaning The Third Pennsylvania. We were 
passed, and on we rode until within twenty feet of the camp. 
At that point we were hailed by the camp guard with “Halt. 
Advance one and give the countersign.” 

We continued to advance at a trot, the men pressing forward. 
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Coming to the guard, I told him that if he made any noise I 
would kill him. But the words were hardly spoken when he 
fired. I returned his fire, and giving a yell we charged through 
the lines and on up to Headquarters. The men began to pour 
a heavy fire into a large tent which contained the brass band. 

I shouted to them to cease firing and tried to get them away 
from that tent to the General’s tent, which was just inside the 
yard fence. One of my men pulled down the Headquarters 
flag, which we took with us. After the guard’s shot there was 
no hope of capturing the General, as we became engaged in a 
common fight. Afterwards I heard that one pistol ball was 
put in the General’s valise at the head of his bed, one in the 
middle, and one near the foot. I understand one of his staff 
was in the General’s bed. That night Gen. Bartlett slept in the 
house. 

Some one ran out on the porch and we exchanged shots. I 
have since heard that it was the General himself. But in the 
night, and without his uniform, J did not know him. Thus he 
made a narrow escape. Although the General ran and hid that 
night, I did not consider him a coward, as I understand he 
said I was. But he afterwards changed his mind when he found 
how small a force I had at the camp. A young lady friend 
gave him the facts of the case, and later on told me he drank a 
glass of wine to my health. 

From then, I suppose, the General and I have been good 
friends. 


ATTACK ON GEN: POPE’S CATLETI’S STATION 
HEADQUARTERS 

I made another attempt to capture a Federal General when 
Pope was in command of the Army. His troops were on the 
north side of the Rappahannock River, with headquarters at 
Catlett’s Station. Our plan was to flank Gen. Pope by way of 
Warrenton. I was sent by Gen. Stuart to find out if we could 
cross the river with our troops, and to fix the extreme right of 
Gen. Pope’s army. 

As I entered Warrenton by night I saw a colored woman 
ironing clothes in the basement of a building across the street 
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from the Warren Green Hotel. I asked her where our wagon 
train was. She replied: “I don’t know, but those soldiers can 
tell you.” I looked up and saw the porch over my head was 
full of men. I asked one of them where owr wagon train had 
gone. 

He told me it was at Catlett’s Station. Then I went to Mrs. 
Brooks? house in town and saw the family. Mr. Marshall, 
father of Col. Marshall of Gen. Lee’s staff, told me that a 
very large wagon train had gone to Catlett’s and that Gen. 
Pope also had his headquarters there. Pressing forward I ver- 
fied these reports and found that the guard was not sufficient 
in case of a surprise attack. I then returned to our army. I rode 
that day and night seventy-six miles, and reached Gen. Stuart’s 
headquarters just at daylight when he was mounting his horse 
for the day’s work. I made my report, and as | did so he wrote 
Gen. R. E. Lee that I promised to put his cavalry “within 
twenty feet of Pope’s Headquarters without detection. Pope is 
at Catlett’s with an immense wagon train nearby. Can I gor” 

On the back of the envelope returned was written: “Go. R. 
bliecra 

Thus the Catlett’s Station raid was formed and in a few 
minutes the cavalry was on its way to Gen. Pope’s headquart- 
ers. We forced in the Enemy’s cavalry at Warrenton and 
pressed forward towards the Station. 

A terrible rain was falling, and as we reached Cedar Run we 
almost gave up, it was so wide and deep. But Gen. Stuart was 
not 2 man to be overcome by small difficulties. Some of us 
were sent across and found that only the channel of the 
stream was deep enough to force the smaller horses to swim, 
and that we could just make it if we pushed over rapidly. The 
men were ordered to take the ammunition out of the limber 
boxes and carry a shell apiece until all were gone. Then we put 
sixteen horses to a gun and the crossing was made. 


We moved on a few miles further; sending one regiment 
around the picket post of the enemy. They came up in the 
rear and captured the pickets, clearing the way for the whole 
command to move forward rapidly. Reaching the camp after 
dark, we found some of the men asleep, some at supper. 
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One enterprising “Johnny Reb” dismounted before a shot 
was fired and began to eat his supper with the Yankees. 

At the signal our men dismounted, advanced on Gen. Pope’s 
Headquarters, captured his coat which we sent to Richmond, 
thinking it well that his uniform at least should enter the city. 
But what was of far greater value was to find his official 
papers, on the strength of which we could fight the second 
battle of Manassas. Gaining the knowledge of the enemy’s lo- 
cation, his force, the position of his reinforcements, and _ his 
notions of where we were and what we were trying to do, was 
of great value to us. 

Gen. Pope himself narrowly escaped, having just gone from 
Headquarters to the front to conduct a fight on the Rappahan- 
nock. 

LOSING HORSE AND RACE FOR. LIFE 

The night of the Catlett’s raid, I was left by Gen. Stuart 
near Cedar Run to watch the movements of the enemy cavalry, 
and to report the size of the force on his trail. I laid down for 
the first time in two days and nights. An old citizen promised 
to watch for me; but when he called me the Yankees were 
leading my horse out of the stable — and I had only about 
fifty yards start on them. 

I leaped to my feet and the race began. After me came a 
company of cavalry at a full gallop. Fortunately for me there 
were a good many ditches and fences which gave them trouble. 
They would almost catch me, than I would scramble over a 
fence or jump a ditch. After a long race I reached the Run in 
time to swim over before they could get up. 

Dragging myself up the bluff on the opposite side, I got 
behind a large oak and expressed my mind to that party 
quite freely. I felt like saying some hard things — as I had 
lost my horse, saddle and bridle, watch, and cloak. Not being 
disposed to take water, the cavalrymen returned to the house 
where I had slept. I began to look at my present situation. 


CAPTURING HORSES IN UNDERWEAR 


I was afoot, ten miles behind our cavalry. I could see long 
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lines of enemy cavalry in pursuit of our men, but was unable 
to report their movements. In my race I had passed a large 
herd of horses grazing in a meadow, guarded by fifty men. I 
determined to levy on them for grazing Virginia land. 

Taking off my boots, pants, and coat; I recrossed the stream 
and crawled up a ditch until I got among the horses. Select- 
ing a fine looking grey with a bridle, and a handsome dun with 
a halter, 1 mounted and started out of the herd very quietly. 
One of the guards called to me to find out who I was, and 
where I was taking the horses. I still rode on quietly until 
he fired at me. Then the cavalry started, and another race 
was on, this time on more equal terms. With some start on 
them, I widened the distance. Plunging into the stream at 
full speed, my horse and I went under. I was forced to let 
my dun loose, but the firing behind frightened him and he 
swam over after me. 


CHASE AFTER CHASE 


Getting my clothes, I rode quietly up to a house belonging 
to Mr. Hunton for breakfast. But before I could get it, l 
was driven off by a party of cavalry. I had given Mr. Hunton 
the grey and took the dun, as he was better formed for horse- 
back exercise. 

Being mounted I began to feel quite independent again and 
to form new plans for the day. I rode as near the enemy’s 
marching column as I could and began to inspect it fully. I 
decided to try to find the head of the column, then make my 
report to Gen. Stuart. The country being mainly wooded, I 
kept quite near the enemy. At last, to my surprise, I rode up 
into the advance guard which was thrown out as a skirmish 
line, The men were riding about 75 yards apart, so I fell in 
between two of them and was getting long pretty well — 
meaning to dash out at the first opportunity. But I had not 
ridden far before the man next to me called out. 

‘Where is your saddle, old fellow?” 

My reply was unsatisfactory to the man, so I had to try the 
speed of my new horse. Well for me, the trees were near; I 
always felt pretty safe when thus sheltered. It takes but a few 
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minutes riding to leave the Yankees far behind in a piece of 
woods. Soon getting ahead of the moving column, I rode 
out in the main road and went on toward Warrenton. I had 
been told by Gen. Stuart to report to him at Warrenton, but 
if he had passed on to go directly to Manassas. I rode up 
therefore quite boldly toward the town, until about a mile 
from it someone shouted to me to know to what regiment I 
belonged. Without even looking, I answered: 

“The Fourth Virginia.” 

In a moment I heard a charge and a squad of men came 
down on me at full speed. I wheeled my horse out of the 
road and cut across to the Warrenton and Alexandria Pike, 
passing through Mr. Horner’s yard. Fortunately I found his 
gate open, and taking the direction of Manassas I gave my 
horse the spurs. We did out best, but the repeated races of 
the day had told on my old steed. The enemy having a fair 
road and fresh horses, it was evident I must leave the Pike 
and take to the mountain, a mile away. 

Wheeling my horse to the left, I ran him toward a stone 
fence. The old fellow never pretended to jump it, but ran 
into it like a battering ram. He fell out broadside and sent 
me on several feet ahead. The cavalry following me raised 
a shout, thinking the matter now settled. As they swept by 
me, unable to stop their horses, I got up to try it again. Leap- 
ing on my fallen horse, I managed to get him to his feet. I 
galloped off and was not pursued beyond the Pike, the 
Yankees seeming to consider that our side of the road. 

The ride to Manassas was uneventful, and I soon located 
Gen. Stuart and made my report. 


A NOVEL HIDING PLACE 


One evening just before dark, the Scout was walking along 
the street in enemy-occupied Alexandria. He turned a corner 
and suddenly came face-to-face with a Federal officer, who 
having seen him before, recognized him as a Confederate. 
Realizing that capture could have a very disagreeable ending, 
the scout turned and fled at top speed, as there were many 
other Federal soldiers along the street. Calling to him to 
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“Halt”, and calling to the soldiers along the route, the officer 
soon had a large detail on his trail. Joined by fresh men, the 
pursuers gained on the scout, who dodged around corners 
and ran on until he felt he could go no further. 

Suddenly he saw the open door of a house just ahead. He 
dashed in and slammed the door behind him. Seeing no place 
downstairs to hide, he quickly mounted the stairs, In the first 
room was an old lady, wearing the hoopskirt of the time, and 
sitting at a table darning a tablecloth. Taking in the situation, 
as she recognized him, she quietly said: 

“Here, Hrank 

Lifting her skirt, she indicated his hiding-place. He quick- 
ly took his place, and she adjusted the folds of her dress, and 
draped the tablecloth over the table and the hidden scout. 
Calmly she resumed her darning. 

As the soldiers dashed into the house, they quickly searched 
the downstairs rooms with no success. Mounting to the next 
floor, the officer addressed the quiet old lady. 

‘Where is he? He came in here.” 

The old lady, continuing her darning, answered: 

“Who are you looking for? Someone ran in the front door 
a moment ago. He must have run through, and out the back 
door.” 

Taken aback, the Federals continued to search the upper 
rooms a while longer; then left the house. The scout emerged 
from his hiding-place — resolved from that day on to be a 
better and more Christian man. 


AT THE FEDERAL GENERAL’S DINNER PARTY 

While the Federal Army was encamped at Culpeper Court 
House and Brandy Station; General Sedgwick had his head- 
quarters at the Wellford House, near Brandy Station. 

Gen. Stuart desired his scout to get information from the 
enemy. But due to the alertness of the enemy pickets, he was 
not able to enter the lines by those means he usually employed. 
As a last resort, he decided to use a disguise to accomplish his 
purpose. 

Donning a Federal Colonel’s outfit, with a bold face and 
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in broad daylight, he approached the enemy’s camp. Return- 
ing the salutes of the pickets, he calmly rode up to General 
Sedgwick’s headquarters .The General was at dinner with his 
staff and some guests. Not suspecting anything, the Federals 
invited him to dismount and have dinner with them. 

The scout had been so much in enemy lines, that he knew 
the location of their camps, the names of the regiments, their 
officers, and the position of their troops. So he represented 
himself as Colonel of a regiment at the extreme end of their 
lines. So completely did he gain their confidence, that he 
learned the strength of the whole army, their position, and 
their intentions. After dinner, with stomach full of good food, 
and head full of information; he remounted and rode through 
the lines boldly, reporting everything to Gen. Stuart. 


TO ALEXANDRIA TO SEE “THE GUERILLA” 


In Alexandria, which was held by the enemy, a play called 
“The Guerilla, or Mosby in 500 Sutler Wagons” was draw- 
ing capacity crowds in the Spring of 1864. Flaming bills were 
posted all over the city, and one was sent to Mosby. 

In the presence of Gen. Stuart’s scout, at a gathering; 
Mosby expressed great interest and a strong desire to see the 
play and obtain copies of the production. All others present 
expressed great interest in the matter also. 

The Scout, at the end of the discussion, jumped up sudden- 
ly and left the house. Without a word to anyone, he mounted 
his horse and set off alone for Alexandria. Riding at rapid 
speed, he reached the city before daylight of the next morning. 
Stopping at the home of a friend, he spent the day “sight- 
seeing” and talking to Federal soldiers — gaining much 
valuable information from the enemy. | 

At a book store, he bought several copies of the drama. That 
night, since the play was very popular and the house was 
crowded, he managed with difficulty to get a seat. He greatly 
enjoyed the performance. : 

At midnight he was in the saddle again; and next evening 
at three o’clock, with copies of the play, he was back in 
Fauquier. The rapidity of his trip and the daring of his con- 
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duct aroused in Mosby a-feeling of highest esteem, and after 
that expedition he had the greatest confidence in the ability of 
Stuart’s Scout. 


TO WASHINGTON CITY ON “OFFICIAL BUSINESS” 


I have made an honest effort to prepare a paper on the war 
which would be of some value, but plead a want of ability to 
write anything which would be worthy. There is but one thing 
which I care even to have come to your knowledge, because 
I started from your office to go to Washington City; and I 
have never had an opportunity to make my report since my 
return. 

Leaving the City of Richmond, I took the Fredericksburg 
train, On the cars I purchased a newspaper which had a dis- 
tressing account of the death of Capt. Beall, who had been 
hanged for the part he took in the capture of certain boats on 
one of the northern lakes. I had been requested to take com- 
mand of this very expedition, but declined on the ground of 
its being an impractical plan of operations. This was not a very 
encouraging beginning to my trip. 

I crossed the Rappahannock River at Port Royal and the 
Potomac River near Dr. Stuart’s, and passed through Allen’s 
Fresh in Maryland. The first night I made my way in the dark 
through the mud as far as Dr. Jones’ house. I had never been 
in that neighborhood, and knew of only one Southern sympa- 
thizer in the section. I was afraid to ask the way to his house, 
lest I should get him and myself in trouble. I stumbled on in 
the dark and came to the house for which I was looking. Knock- 
ing at the door I was gladly recetved when I established my 
connection with the Southern cause. Here I was delayed by a 
storm, but entered Washington on a Sunday. a 

In Washington I went to the hotel in which Andrew John- 
son, the Vice-President, was boarding and stayed there, gain- 
ing-such information as I could from men of rank in the U. S. 
Government. After a few days’ sojourn I was forced to go to 
another place, as persons were getting sufficiently well ac- 
quainted to want to know something about me. My next move 
was to the Arlington House, where I remained a few days and 
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then was again forced to move — and so on until I had 
exhausted the leading hotels. 

I moved to a large boarding house where I heard there 
were a good many clerks from the War and Treasury Depart- 
ment. Here I gained a good deal of information. I shared my 
bed with one of the clerks, in a room with several others. I 
generally managed to get to “sleep” before the clerks came 
in, and of course would hear all the news of the day. I also 
selected this place because I knew several detectives were 
boarding there. Things went on very pleasantly for some days. 

I was in constant communication with an officer occupying 
an important position about Mr. Lincoln. I made him a 
proposition which he said he would consider, then thought he 
would accept it, but would answer me fully in a few days. I 
was so foolish to go into his office about 10 o’clock one morn- 
ing, where I found several officers of rank. It took me so much 
by surprise that I could scarcely get out of the room under 
cover of a good pretext. I left that room feeling more than 
ever the uncertainty of life, especially the life I was leading. 


THE “LADY DETECTIVE” AT THE BOARDING 
HOUSE 


At the boarding house, I felt my safety depended on keep- 
ing a certain lady detective ignorant of my business and on 
good terms. She had arrived at that time of life when a little 
delicate attention seldom goes unrewarded. 

I did my best. But the better I knew her; I realized that 
she was more to be feared than a whole regiment of male 
detectives. I showed her every attention in my power. | 
played checkers with her, escorted her about, sat next to her 
at the table, and told her that she was pretty. What more 
could I do? 

But it was all in vain. One night I went into the supper 
room and found every one looking rather too keenly at me. 
They were all very quiet. I thought: “The Yankees have lost 
some important battle”. Soon supper was over, and we were 
just moving back our chairs. My lady friend asked us to 
keep our seats for a minute, and said: 
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“TI have cause to suspect that some of our clerks are letting 
out Government secrets. Of course this must be done by some 
one employed by the Government; but no loyal American 
can object to what I now propose. I offer a toast to Abraham 
Lincoln. All who refuse to drink this toast we must consider 
enemies of the Government.” 

In a moment every eye rested on me. I did not move a 
muscle or change color, but tried to look indifferent to the 
whole matter. I knew that the next five minutes would settle 
my fate. I offered a prayer to the God who had so often de- 
fended me, and felt I was still safe. As the rest prepared to 
drink to Mr. Lincoln’s health, I made no move. When my 
friend noticed that I had declined, she brought the matter to 
a direct issue, saying: 

“You have declined to drink this toast. The conclusion 1s 
inevitable.” To this I replied: 

“Perhaps there is another explanation. Pve never taken a 
drink in my life, and won’t begin tonight.” 

“Oh,” she said. “If you are a temperance man, water will do 
just as well.” I then looked her full in the face and told her 
I did not mean to drink to Mr. Lincoln’s health unless she 
would drink my toast. Filling my glass with water, I offered 
this toast: 

“To Jefferson Davis, the President of the Confederate 
States,” and drank it off alone. 

What an awful silence followed. Not a word was spoken. It 
seemed a long time before any move was made; then four 
young men arose and went out of the room. I knew what that 
meant. I arose and gave the whole table a long look of defi- 
ance, picked up my hat and walked out, entirely unarmed, 
without molestation from a single soul. Such a thing could 
never have occurred in Richmond. 


GRADUATION IN “DENTISTRY;” AND 
DiLERICUL GIES 
After this little affair, I took board in a private family. Here 
I pursued my studies with great zeal; and in four weeks from 
my arrival in Washington, I stood my examination and gradu- 
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ated in Dentistry. Then I got authority from the Government 
to canvass Maryland as a Dentist. I was not fixed as I desired 
to be, so went around to a Livery Stable to get a horse and 
buggy to begin work. I had to give security, and I had my man 
ready to do that; but he failed to meet me at the appointed 
time, fearing, I suppose, that he might really have the horse 
to pay for. 

While I was loitering about the Stable, waiting for my man 
to come, the Stable Keeper asked me what I wanted. I told 
him I wanted a horse and buggy to take a trip through Mary- 
land to practise Dentistry. As we were talking, the Detective 
who was stationed there came up and cross-questioned me so 
closely, I found there was only one way to get rid of him. I 
grew very angry at his impertinence, and told him if he spoke 
to me again, I would knock him down. This plan worked well, 
and I walked off feeling thankful. 

Dark and dangerous as were those days, they were not 
without much to make them among the happiest of the war. 
I was at that time engaged to a young lady living in the City 
of Alexandria. When she came to see friends in Washington, I 
laid aside all thoughts of danger and was happy even if hour- 
ly in danger of death. Since then she has rewarded me by giv- 
ing me her hand. 

Leaving the City of Washington, I went some twelve miles 
the first evening. As it was Saturday night, I should have 
rested on the following day; but so great was my anxiety to 
give the information I had, that I decided to move on. I had 
engaged a gentleman to take me to a point about 40 miles be- 
low Washington, where I desired to cross the Potomac River 
to the Virginia side. We started out in fine style, both horses 
being anxious for a trot. We drove at a dashing speed up to a 
piece of dark looking pines, when suddenly the horses came to 
a halt. 


CAPTURED — “EATING LETTERS” 
IMPRISONED — ATTEMPTS TO ESCAPE 


I looked up and saw two carbines thrust in the carriage win- 
dow, and two Yankee soldiers holding the horses by the 
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bridles. I had no arms; but was a little indignant at being 
stopped in such a manner on the public road, and in the dis- 
charge of my lawful occupation. 

I at once presented my authority for traveling over lower 
Maryland, and explained I was riding with a friend. My ex- 
planation went for nothing, except to confirm some existing 
convictions in their minds. They had been sent expressly to 
arrest me; and when I handed them my papers, I saw a sly 
wink going the rounds. They said I must be taken to the re- 
serve picket post. One went in front, one behind, and one on 
each side; although this order was often broken. Sometimes all 
would be behind us. It was at these precious moments that I 
was destroying every letter and trace of communication with the 
South. I knew that soon would come a search, and then my 
chances depended on not having any clue to my destination. 

The first letter I was able to “eat” without trouble. For the 
second letter, I had to take some cake with it, in order to get 
it down. Then my mouth became so dry that I could not swal- 
low another letter, even with the cake. I reached out my hand 
and broke off a pine limb: By chewing the pine needles, an 
abundance of saliva was produced to enable me to finish my 
urpleasant meal. I swallowed all except one letter I had’ put in 
another pocket, and did not remember at the time. Just as my 
meal was finished, the Sergeant said: 
~ “Doctor, I have a painful duty to perform. I must search 
you.” ; = 

I expected this, and thought I was fully prepared for’ it. 
I got out of the carriage, and a very thorough search began; 
even to prying into the lining of my boots, and in my socks. 
They examined my coat, and out came this letter I had over- 
looked. It was directed to an officer in the Confederate’ States 
Army. It was enough. While I was dressing, a Yankee came up 
to me and said: 7 

“Doctor, my tooth hurts. Can you pull it for me?” And then 
there was quite a merry laugh at my expense. 

Soon we reached the Picket Post, which was commanded 
by a smart, frisky-looking Yankee; who was as polite as pos- 
sible.’ He said he would have to ask me a few questions to 
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decide whether he had authority to release me, or whether he 
would have to send me on to the Lieutenant commanding the 
Post. When I saw that every question and answer was written 
down, I found it necessary to be very exact in my replies, and 
yet not to condemn myself. I knew that I was in a tight place, 
but my trust in Providence was not shaken. This was not my 
first experience among the enemy. At length I was sent on 
to prison. 

Just as we started, a distressed-looking Yankee came up 
holding his hand to his face, and asked me to please plug his 
tooth. A burst of laughter came from the party around the 
camp fire. I went off wishing I could get a chance at some of 
their teeth. We passed through Port Tobacco on our way. 
There I hired a negro and buggy to take me down to the 
Prison. As I was traveling in the direction I desired to take, I 
decided not to try to escape until near night. When the hour 
came for dinner, I invited Green, the guard, to stop at a house 
where I would pay for both of our dinners. 

I had so far gained the confidence of my keepers as not to 
be closely watched. I finished dinner first and looked around 
for some way to escape. I saw a bright new axe sitting behind 
Green. My first impulse was to pick up the axe and knock 
his brains out, as he no doubt would served me if he were in 
my place. Certainly Green was totally unprepared to die; his 
oaths testified to that. That was one of the most trying mo- 
ments of my life. I knew that I could gain my liberty at the 
cost of his life. Prison meant death for me, and here was a 
chance for liberty. 

How easy to escape! Just one blow. There stood the axe. 
This conflict between what I believed to be right and the na- 
tural longing for my life, was so great that the perspiration 
stood out on my face. At last Christianity prevailed, and I de- 


- termined to do right, even if I had to die for my principles. I 


told the Lord how the matter stood, and that I entrusted my- 
self to His mercy. 

Dinner ended, we continued our journey toward the Prison. 
I asked the driver about the country and he told me there was 
a small body of woodland not far ahead. In this I intended to 
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make my escape, but it was so unsuitable, I gave ity Up rmee 
reached prison as a good-natured, inoffensive sort of saphead, 
who had been badly treated. 

Lt. Laverty read the charges against me and at once called 
me up for another examination. He went over the same ques- 
tions, and I gave in substance the same answers. He seemed un- 
able to form judgment, and said that I could sleep in the 
prison that night; and he would determine what to do in the 
morning. I resolved to escape if I could, and let him solve the 
problem to his satisfaction when I was gone. That night was 
my only chance, as the deserters and blockade runners who 
were in Prison, had been told to be ready for an early start for 
Washington. I knew that I could hardly hope to convince the 
Lieutenant of my innocence, and it still would be a vexed 
question for the authorities in Washington. That night I laid 
down and went to sleep as quietly as if I had been in my own 
house, in a time of peace, trusting in God. 

About one o’clock I awoke with these words running through: 
my mind: “Now’s the time and now’s the hour.” In a second 
I was up. I believed that if I had pushed matters at that time 
I could have escaped. But my heart failed me, or rather my 
faith, when I saw what odds were against me. I went back to_ 
bed, but not to sleep. I studied that prison in all its details. It 
was a long narrow room, and there were at least 40 men in it. 
The deserters were anxious to gain favor with the Yankees 
and could not be trusted, and the blockade runners were not 
always to be depended on. Two Yankee non-com officers 
were in the room at all times; what was on the outside I did 
not know. Chances were against me. 

Morning came, and after an early breakfast, we were ordered 
out in line to start for Washington. My case was taken up 
again. I protested that I was in just the section I wished to be, 
and refused to go back unless absolutely forced to do so. At 
length Lt. Laverty decided I must. go. Just at this time a 
courier came dashing up and reported that more prisoners had 
been taken during the night and would soon be there. We 
were ordered back to await the new arrivals. But we were 
detained so late that it was thought best to put off our de-~ 
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parture until next day. So I had one more night in prison. 

By this time I was winning my guards, and all felt a real 
sympathy for me, except the Lieutenant. I found that his 
manner had changed toward me. I asked his opinion of my 
case, and if I would likely be kept in prison in Washington be- 
fore I could get a hearing, and clear myself. 

“To be candid with you, Doctor, I believe you will not be 
kept in prison over one night. Then you will be hung,” he 
replied. 

Of course, I was shocked at such a statement and could not 
believe that an innocent man should have such a death. But 
if law was so little respected in Washington among military 
men, and the life of a citizen so little valued in these days of 
bloodshed; I would be willing to place myself under his ad- 
vice. He said: 

“Your only chance is to escape, of course.” 


A MASON OR A CHRISTIAN: 


After dark of the second night, I got Green to take me to 
the River Bank, which was within the Prison enclosure. I 
told him how I had saved his life, and of the great struggle 
with myself to do right. He seemed greatly impressed and said 
that he wished he could save my life; that he had become at- 
tached to me, and feared that things would go against me. 
I asked him to turn his back until I could get 10 feet from him, 
then he might kill me if he could, He declined like a man, and 
said he could not do that; but if I was a Mason he would let ~ 
me escape. He said: 

“Make but the first sign. I will ask no questions, and you 
shall go free.” 

“Tt is impossible, I am no Mason. I have always wanted 
to be, and will join at the first opportunity. That is my fixed 
intention,” I replied. 

“That intention to be a Mason won’t help you, give me but 
one sign, and you are free.” 

Then I wanted to be a Mason as I never did before. 

“Green, I am no Mason, but I am something better; I am a 
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Christian. If Masonry can save me, certainly Christianity 
Caney 

“We will see.” 

“JT will accept the comparison, and the Yankees, all put to- 
gether, will never put a rope around my neck. Christianity 
will do more for a man than Masonry.” 


FURTHER ATTEMPTS AND FINAL ESCAPE 


The man seemed sorry to put me in prison again, and as he 
did so said that he would tell me goodbye, as he might be on 
duty when we left in the morning, and we might not meet 
again. I shook his hand cordially and said it was not likely we 
would see each other again. The prison door was again closed. 
I did not eat my supper, but put my slice of bread in my pocket. 
Commending myself to God, and laying emphasis on the test 
between Christianity and Masonry, I fell asleep. 

About two o’clock in the night I awoke, and determined to 
try to escape at once. I felt- oppressed with the sense of my 
danger, but I was not demoralized. I felt the danger in suf- 
ficient degree to make me act, and run some risk to make my 
escape. I saw that the Sergeant and Corporal were awake, and 
I would have to act even though their eyes were open. Dur- 
ing the night some one came: into the room and left the door 
unbolted. I saw that my hope of escape was through that door. 

Arising gently, I went up to the bucket of water which was 
by the door, and took a.drink. Seeing that both of the men 
were looking at me, I spoke to them and opened the door to 
throw out the water left in the cup. The door was badly hung 
and when nearly closed made a great noise. I found that the 
guards depended more on this noise than on themselves, so I 
closed the door just to a point where it would make no noise. 

I then went back to the stove, and moved the lamp to throw 
a shadow on the crack of the door. I made a large fire to make 
the men sleepy, read my Bible for a while, then returned to 
bed. Soon Sergeant and Corporal became sleepy. They took 
their benches and placed them across the room in the form of a 
V. I would have to pass over them to get out. I watched their 
movements with much satisfaction. Soon both were losing in- 
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terest in their conversation, and-I prepared for my departure. 
I gathered up all the clothes in reach and made a man in my 
bed, hung my boots out at the foot, and was ready. Gliding 
along quietly, I approached the bench on which the Sergeant 
was sleeping. 

I sprang over lightly, but my foot came down on his elbow 
which was sticking out. This gave him such a jerk that he 
jumped up and used some words not worth a place in my ac- 
count. He wanted to know what I was doing. I told him that 
he knew I had a high fever and I wanted a drink. I went back 
to bed and thought my chances were rather slim for an escape 
that night. After a while the men began to talk, and half were 
awake; and I was still in prison. It was still dark, however. 

I arose and tried it again. This time I went clear over the 
bench. I had only my socks on my feet, fearing that my boots 
would make too much noise. I reached the water bucket, drank, 
and this time threw myself out of the door, instead of the wa- 
ter. For a second I could scarcely realize that I was outside, and 
not inside of that Prison door. I was out of prison, indeed, but 
not out of danger. I walked quietly down to the stable around 
which I had to pass in order to get out of the enclosure. I went 
to the corner and listened for the sentinel. 

He came within two or three feet of me, but the corner 
of the stable hid me. Just as he turned to go up his beat, I 
stepped out and followed him a few steps. Turning to the 
right, I went down to the river bank. Although still in great 
danger, I felt a good deal better than in that prison. I ran 
along the beach for some distance, and then turned into a field 
and sought shelter in the woods. 

Day was on me, and before I could get a mile from the 
prison the bugle sounded. The roll was called and the 
Doctor was not to be found. In a few minutes the chase would 
be on. It was now light enough to see a man fifty yards, and 
I found myself in a very exposed place. The land was very 
muddy and every step I would take in the field could be seen. 
Barefooted, it was not hard to follow my trail. In a strip of 
woods I found a branch swollen by recent rains. 

I jumped into the branch and hurried along down the 
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stream as fast as I could until I came to a Birch tree. Taking 
hold of the limbs that hung down over the water, I climbed up 
to the trunk of the tree. Down it I went and Janded on a steep 
bluff, fifteen feet from the stream. At the foot of the tree was 
an ait log, on the upper side of which a good ee leaves had 
accumulated. 

Burrowing under the leaves, I remained from daylight un- 
til dark without changing my position. It was raining hard. 
all day until near sunset. It was the longest day of my life. The 
rain came through the leaves and trickled down my face, but 
I could not rub or scratch it as that would throw the thin 
covering off of me. 

I could hear their eager cries as the men rushed about in 
search of the next tracks. Oaths, shouts, and the reports of 
pistols scarcely died away before mid-day: I could hear parties 
passing on horseback — could often hear their conversations. 
The path they used was just on top of the bank and could not 
have been more than twenty feet from me. At last, night re- 
lieved me from this painful situation. 

The moon now-and then shone brightly and greatly aided me 
in making my escape from the vicinity of the Prison. Days of 
hunger and cold, with many narrow escapes, brought me to the 
Virginia side of the Potomac River. 


THE STORY ABOUT SPARING GEN. GRANT?’S LIFE 


When I was very young, my father told me a story about 
his father; in telling me about his being in the Spanish-Ameri- 
Cane var. | 

Toward the end of the Civil War, my grandfather was near 
Washington, D. C., on a scouting expedition. From -be- 
hind a clump of bushes, he saw a group of Union Officers and 
was near enough to hear their conversation. One of the of- 
ficers he recognized as Gen. Grant; and was then and there 
tempted to strike a blow that might have changed the entire 
course of the war. 

Sometime after the Civil War my grandfather wrote to 
Grant, who was then President of the United States; and gave 
him ford for word the conversation that he had oeennenen 
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at the time, and wrote that he had not shot him (Gen. Grant) 
because he had never been able to shoot anyone in the back. 
President Grant answered his letter and thanked him for 
sparing his life, and that he would be happy to repay him, as 
would any later President of the United States; if he should 
make a request. 

At the time of the Spanish-American War, my father was 
turned down by the Army for medical reasons. My grand- 
father wrote a letter to the President, quoting from Grant’s 
letter, and requesting that he and his son be allowed to serve 
their country. The request was granted, and doth served with a 
Virginia regiment in the Spanish-American War. 

—A grand-daughter 


The grandfather entered the Confederate Army in a Vir- 
ginia regiment shortly before his 21st birthday, on May 28, 
1861. By coincidence, he entered the United States Army in a 
Virginia regiment exactly 37 years later, to the day, on May 
28, 1898. 
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